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who order new Fords believe in the 
slogan “let posterity pay.” 
gq 
His ability to keep silent so long 
would indicate that Al has been taking 
items from Cal. 


q 


Many people would be relieved if 


Lindbergh put himself on exhibition 
at the National Museum along with the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 


¢ 


“Prices of cigarettes slashed,” says 
article in trade paper. That’s good. 
Now more people can imprgve their 
voices. 


¢ 


Scientists have announced the discov- 
ery that copper is an essential in man’s 
diet to keep the blood red. Perhaps 
that’s why our forefathers were such 
“red-blooded Americans.” They “green- 
ed” their pickles in copper kettles. 

q 
STRANGE POLICEMEN 


ROM Warsaw came a reliable-look- 
ing dispatch about two exceedingly 
sensitive policemen who took their lives 
because the world is so far from being 
what it should be. 


According to this story, a policemen 
finding a girl bleeding profusely from 
a hurt sustained in an accident hailed a 
taxi to take her to a hospital. But the 
taxi was new, and the driver refused 
because he did not want it soiled with 
blood. That so shocked and disgusted 
the policeman that he exclaimed he 
could not bear to live in “such a base 
and selfish world,” and he at once shot 
himself. When his friend, another 
policeman, learned about it he too kill- 
ed himself. 

This sounds more like Japanese than 
Poles. It is even going beyond the sen- 
sitive Japanese of old, who ususally 
slew himself only when his “honor” 
was involved—if his son, for instance, 
should run over the emperor’s cat. But 
why kill yourself for the meanness of 
someone \else, or the baseness of the 
world in general? The soft-hearted 
policemen were selfish in not being 
willing to endure their part of the bad- 
ness of the world, and do their part to 
improve it. They were shirkers. And 
besides, what became of the girl who 


was bleeding so profusely? She was 
evidently forgotten in the consideration 
of personal feelings. And then, was it 


fair and honest to use the revolvers and 
the powder and lead furnished by the 
city and paid for by the taxpayers, for 
purpose? 


their own selfish Selfish 


world indeed! 


q 


There is a great deal of uncertainty 
in politics now, but it may be pretty 
safely said that most men have made 
up their minds whether they are for. Al 
Smith or against him. 


¢ 
COMMUNISTS’ PARADISE 


HAT experiment of Chile’s in send- 

ing her communists—some 300 or 
400—to a Pacific island about 500 miles 
away to live their own lives to suit 
themselves is one that certainly inter- 
ests the working man, home builder and 
church-goer—the average of us. 

It looks like a case of refined poetical 
justice. Dictator Ibanez is giving the 
radical boys just what they have been 
demanding—everything in common, in- 
cluding the right to throw bombs. They 
have their chance to try out their little 
schemes on themselves and see how 
they work. What could be fairer? Not 
only that, but they were furnished with 
seed, tools, horses, houses, a sanitary 
expert, an agronomical engineer, and 
their island—near Robinson Crusoe’s 
own—is of the richest soil, well timber- 
ed and well watered. The-bomb-throw- 
ers were permitted to take along their 
families—if the families were willing. 

It looked like a chance for these men 
to show the world that they are right— 
a chance for the doctors to take the 
medicine they had so enthusiastically 
recommended to others. They were so 
discontented with conditions in their 
own country that they became violent 
about it. Now they can make their own 
conditions. They are no longer sur- 
rounded by “reactionaries” and “plu- 
tocrats,” but by choice spirits like 
themselves. They are in a position to 
show the entire world what a fine thing 
communism is, and what wonderful 
fellows communists are. 

Still we have doubts; we confess it 
with blushes. Not many years ago the 
same scheme was tried in the Balkans, 








-Washington Post 


“Take "Em Off, We Know You!” 


with no success. The first batc! 
Ibanez sent to Mas Afuera begs 
come home after a few months | 
promising to be good if allowed 
turn and live in a hated “capita 
country. Even those communist 
anarchistic Americans who exto 
the sky the beauties of the presen! 
sian regime were anxious to get 
from Russia as soon as they we: 
there. Some folks are beginn 
suspect that the deplorable con: 
complained of by communists a 
so-much in the governments as 
communists themselves. 


q 


This is the time of the year 
our resolutions to stick to the 
safe and sane economy get a 
strain. Our old, rattling car look 
by the side of our neighbor’s new, 
pride of the road in the bright sun: 
We need all the wife’s moral ba 
to restrain us from weakly conclu 
that, maybe, after all 


q 


PREACHING TO MILLIONS 


T MUST be a great inspiration 

source of gratitude to earnest pr: 
ers to be able to preach to hundr: 
thousands of people at a time—to ; 
intimately and directly to perso: 
many cities, thousands of miles a) 
They are actually doing it by n 
of the radio. 

The president of the National B: 
casting Co. was telling a committ: 
senators about it. He mentioned 
prominent preachers who had 
heard by millions of listeners. On: 
tionally prominent minister, he 
volunteered to give up his pulpit 
the assurance of an opportunit) 
preach regularly into the micropho 

Through this remarkable invent 
sick persons can have both sermon 
music of the church service wit! 
even sitting up. Thousands who 1: 
go to church have heard sermons s 
the radio has come into general us« 
listen to them regularly. More sig 
cant still, men who would never th 
of going to any church other than 
of their own denomination have |) 
educated and broadened and ren«d 
sympathetic by hearing from other, 
until now strange churches. The ri: 
has certainly advanced understand 
and tolerance. 

But there is a fly in the ointment! 
seems. Some country and _ vil! 
churches have complained. They h 
suffered from the radio. Pheir nx 
bers sometimes stay at home to liste: 
the big preacher and the fine music, 
the little congregations are sadly th 
ned. This is vitally felt in the collect 
plate. Unfortunately—or fortunat: 
maybe—the collection plate cannot 
low the service over the radio. 

But there really need be no conil! 
and all that should be smoothed out 
time. Zealous church members will | 
—cannot—give up personal partici): 
tion and personal contact in chur 
work. The radio services should me! 
ly be an adjunct to set higher standar« 
for the small places, give them inspir 
tion and link them up in one gene! 
endeavor. 
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Have Personalities Supplanted Issues? 


candidate for the Democratic presi- 

dential nomination, made his fa- 
mous pronouncement, “I am a Demo- 
rat.” This was his reply to an inquiry 
as to how he stood on the tariff. But 
with the wane of the tariff as an issue 
the answer has become proverbial as 
an example of political dodgery. Espe- 
cially in post-war campaigns has it in- 
vied the question, “What is a Demo- 
crat?” This was 


l WAS in the 90’s that David B. Hill. 


absence of issues. Therefore, with a 
view toward focusing more attention 
on politics with resultant better patro- 
nizing of the polls, we accept the sug- 
gestion, but take the liberty of broaden- 
ing it to the question of ““‘What is the 
difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican?” This is a more live and 
pointed subject, we think, and is par- 
ticularly pertinent in the 1928 campaign. 
The event, as in the case of our search 


Gov. Ritchie of Maryland, himself a 
candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, admits that “the traditional issues 
are fast passing.” As he sees it, the 
only things today which stir the politi- 
cal emotions are “prohibition, religious 
intolerance and  fundamentalism”’— 
which party platforms adroitly avoid. 
Senator Borah, Republican of Idaho, 
joins Gov. Ritchie in questioning 
whether the much condemned apathy 
of the voter is not 








the situation which 





after all, due to a 





in 1926 prompted 
the Pathfinder to 
conduct a nation- 
wide contest for a 
ern definition 
of a Democrat. Va- 
ried were the ideas 
among the 30,000 
replies submitted, 
but the one that 
best pleased the 
committee of three 
prominent Demo- 
crats — Senators 
Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, Edwards of 
New Jersey and 
tobinson of Arkan- 
sas—and which was 
accordingly award- 
ed first prize was: 

{ Democrat is one 
who believes in the 
fullest freedom of 
speech, press and re- 
ligion; and  separa- 


tion of church and 
state: laws that bear 
equally upon all class- 


es, without special 

privilege or monopol- 

istic advantage; rights 
f states guaranteed 

by the Constitution, 

and less national pa- 
nalism. 


\n echo of this 








What Is the Difference 


Between a 
Democrat and a Republican? 


HE PATHFINDER offers $150 in prizes for 
the best answers to the above timely question. 
Being non-partisan, we have selected two committees 
of United States Senators (names to be announced 
later); one composed of Republicans and the other 
of Democrats—to select the definitions 
appeal to their respective parties. 


which best 
Thus, $50 will be ested. The most de- 


lack of party issues 
rather than lack of 
voter gumption. He 
remarks: 

In the last presiden- 
tial election as high 
as 51 per cent of the 
voters in some states 
remained away from 
the polls. What is the 
remedy? The first and 
primary remedy is for 
candidates and parties 
to speak candidly and 
plainly to the people 
upon subjects in which 
the people are inter- 





moralizing and cor- 


awarded for first choice in each group, with $15 for 


second prize and $10 for third. In addition, a year’s 
subscription to the Pathfinder will be given to five 
contestants in each group. ‘| Anyone may contribute 
definitions. There is no limit to the number. How- 
ever, definitions must be confined to 50 words or less. 
Each must be written (typed or in legible hand) on a 
separate sheet of paper bearing the name and address 
of the contributor. Write on one side of paper only. 
No contributions will be returned, so do not send 


rupting instrumental- 
ity in American poli- 
tics is that of great 
political parties de- 
liberately maneuver- 
ing and side-stepping 
with reference to ques- 
tions of great public 
interest. The people 
are not indifferent to 
these public questions. 
They are baffled and 


stamps or make inquiry about them. 


Tell It to Contest Editor, 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


discouraged because 
they cannot get them 
squarely and _ fairly 
presented. 

The modern system 
of avoiding issues 
which would interest 
the people and then 




















contest is found in 

the suggestion by many of our readers 
that in fairness the Pathfinder should 
now conduct a similar effort to dis- 
cover, “What is a Republican?” 

These readers contend that there is 
ho attempted definition of Republican- 
ism. on record since A. W. Campbell 
disrupted the G. O. P. convention of 
1880 by declaring, “I am a Republican, 
who carries his sovereignty under his 
own hat.” They argue that party lines 
have disappeared and that today there 
is comparatively little difference be- 
tween a Democrat and a Republican. 

The Pathfinder, being neutral politi- 
cally, is inclined to agree, especially 
Since the 1928 campaign gives prospect 
of being fought on personalities in the 


for a definition of “What is a Demo- 
crat?”, will be in the nature of a con- 
test. The rules, awards, and other in- 
formation are fully told in the an- 
nouncement on this page. 

Few people can deny that party lines 
—particularly those of a past day—are 
rapidly being eliminated. This year’s 
battle is not the only instance where 
the individual and his convictions have 
been given primary consideration and 
party affiliations only secondary at- 
tention. In the last score of years 
party policies have wobbled and 
wiggle-wobbled to such an_ extent 
that little remains of the once clear- 
cut separation of the major parties. 
No less a prominent Democrat than 


depending upon or- 
ganization and money 
to work up an artificial interest, together 
with manipulated and managed conventions, 
have borne fruit. For this condition of af- 
fairs, voters of the party are in no sense re- 
sponsible. The system of running the cam- 
paign, permitting men who have business 
with the government at Washington to buy 
their way to favor by vast contributions; 
the organization method of running con- 
ventions and campaigns is responsible. 

Give the people issues and you will not 
need to sell your soul for campaign funds. 
Give the voters policies squarely presented 
and you will not have to mortgage the 
future action of the party to concession 
hunters. 


Let us consider some of the issues 
which formerly could be counted on 
to keep whole families enrolled un- 
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der the banner of the Donkey or the 
Elephant generation after generation. 
Perhaps the greatest of these was 
the tariff. But where is the tariff to- 
day? It yet commands a lukewarm in- 
terest but it no longer defines party 
lines in the manner it did once. Loy- 
alty to tradition requires both parties 
to continue to occasionally talk about 
the tariff, but the discussion is assuming 
a non-partisan tinge. Today the nation 
is confronted by the odd spectacle of 
certain Southern interests fighting for 
more rather than less protection. It 
would appear that post-war domestic 
and foreign trade conditions have 
sounded the death knell of the tariff as 
an issue. At any rate, “free trade” is 
but a memory. 

“Equal share in the benefits of gov- 
ernment to all” used to be a Democrat- 
ic ‘battle cry. But the agricultural 
problem has considerably knotted par- 
ty lines on this. And we have certair 
Republicans, including President Cool- 
idge, demanding “state rights” with as 
much gusto as any Democratic chorus. 

Republicans were long ago deprived 
of their “free soil” and “no slavery” 
slogans, and at the beginning of the 
present century they lost another ral- 
lying weapon by the adoption of the 
gold standard. No longer can Demo- 
crats attack the rival party for practic- 
ing high-handed control of Congress. 
Any control of Congress is now theoret- 
ical rather than actual. Even the link- 
ing of the G. O. P. with that old bugbear 
“Big Business” fails to arouse the voter 
as formerly, for he has been led to be- 
lieve that this tie binds Miss Democ- 
racy as well. The “East,” “Wall 
Street” and the “trusts” are terms that 
have ceased to have a partisan asso- 
ciation. Woman suffrage and popular 
election of senators are now ancient 
history. Even the “imperialism” sup- 
posed to have been born during the Mc- 
Kinley administration refuses to longer 
antagonize the opposition. Many Demo- 
crats have done an about-face on grant- 
ing immediate independence to the 
Philippines. Likewise, Uncle Sam’s in- 
tervention in Latin-American countries 
is not particularly sound Democratic 
timber. The World war and its after- 
math have changed the point of view of 





THE PATHFINDER 
many with reference to our foreign 
policies. 

Democrats years ago lost their “re- 
construction,” “free silver” and “spoils 
system” issues. And as for their age- 
old “individual liberty” advocacy, it is 
jeopardized by the prohibition question 
which has arisen to plague both par- 
ties. The wet-and-dry battle puzzles 
Democrats and Republicans alike in the 
matter of how far personal liberty 
should go. 

Though the World war gave the coun- 
try the League of Nations and World 
Court problems subsequent develop- 
ments have further split party lines. 
Senator Reed of Missouri seems to be 
about the only candidate trying to make 
political capital out of it, and some 
Democrats think him a bit “old-fash- 
ioned” in so doing. As far as the man 
on the street is concerned, there are no 
Democratic or Republican policies with 
respect to such things as flood relief, 
tax reduction, waterpower develop- 
ment, national defense, immigration, 
merchant marine, Congressional reap- 
portionment, federal bureaucracy and 
other contemporary subjects. 

Not only are party lines wavering, 
but they give the appearance of con- 
verging. In many instances the major 
parties are broadcasting the same sto- 
ry even though the phraseology may be 
different. 

Is it possible that one or the other 
of these parties is dying for want of 
issues and that a new party will come 
into being as a result? 

There are earnest minds which vision 
such a prospect. It will be remembered 
that the Democratic party was an off- 
shoot of the stem from which the Re- 
publican party developed. If they ever 
do merge it will be because the issues 
which made the Jefferson faction 
strike out for itself have been allowed 
to lapse without new issues taking 
their places. At any rate, both parties 
would seem to be at fault for strad- 
dling current issues. 

Poor patronage of the polls, there- 
fore, might be blamed more on the 
pusillanimity of the parties than on 
“slacker” voters. Whatever the situ- 
ation, the Pathfinder contest should 
bring replies equally interesting to fol- 
lowers of both great parties. 
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How completed Arlington memorial bridge will look. Lincoln Memorial and Washington 


monument in background. 


26. 199 
In the Shadow | 


the CAPITOL 


If this is President Coolids: 
year at the White House it look 
he will quit with horns locked 
Congress in more spirited battle | 
any time during his term as chie! 
utive. He warned that a veto 
forthcoming if the McNary-H 
farm relief measure comes to hin 
ing the equalization fee which he 
as unconstitutional. However, |! 
a feeling in certain quarters tha! 
gress again took advantage of th« 
tion by voting for the bill to 
rural constituents knowing ful! 
what its ultimate fate would be 
White House. The President ve! 
similar bill at the last session. 
so, there is distinct warfare be 
the chief executive and Congr: 
flood relief and tax legislation. |: 
instances the President is sticki 
his “economy” guns. 

Flood control, and legislation 
pending would authorize expen 
of over one and a half billion d 
the chief items, as tabulated }) 
Washington News, are: 

















$500,000.01 
325,000.00) 
300,000,0: 
274.000,0' 
125,000.00 
84,000,000 
75,000.00 
30,000,0' 
19,777.01 
10,000,0: 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.01 
3,625,( ( 


2,000,0) 
1,000,0 


Par: PONCE. 666 hoes vs 
Flood control 
Merchant marine 
Naval construction.... 
Boulder dam.... 
Road construction.... 
Muscle Shoals 
Civil retirement 
Pay increases 
Mississippi barges.. 
Vocational training.. 
Pink boll worm 
War minerals 
Forestry research 
Emergency officer re- 
tirement 
Clark memorial 
’ & 
Among the undertakings alread) 
der way to beautify the national c 
is construction of the Arlington n 
rial bridge to span the Potomac. |! 
dations for this, the third hig! 
bridge connecting the District of C 
bia and the Virginia shore, ali 
loom above water. The $17,500 
span will be another link in th: 
proach from the Capitol to Arli: 
national cemetery on the hills 
the river. The bridge will line up 
the Lincoln memorial, the White | 
and the Capitol. on the one sic 
Arlington and the home of Gen. L: 
the other. 
A great plaza is planned for eac! 
of the bridge. At the Virginia sic: 
Lee highway will make its formal ; 
At the district terminus subm: 
roadways will carry cross traffic. 
lumbia island on which one of the | 
rests, will be made into a park. 
gs ££ SS 
It doesn’t pay to be late for a \\ 
House appointment. President Cool! 
had consented to receive a delegatio! 
Shriners returning from their Flor: 
session. But the members were ‘| 
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javed. When they arrived they had to 
pose for the customary photo without 
the chief executive. The latter had 
gone to keep another engagement. The 
Mystic Shrine is the “play” group of 
the Masonic order but does much 
charitable work. 
2. 

if Oscar De Priest, former Chicago 
negro alderman, is elected to Congress 
io succeed the late Rep. Madden he will 
he the 24th member of his race to sit in 
the national legislature. Republican in- 
dorsement in that Congressional dis- 
trict is equivalent to election. The dis- 
trict Which Madden represented for 
nearly a quarter of a century is 90 per 
cent negro. Madden barely defeated 
William Dawson, negro opponent, in 
the recent primary; 

Two negroes have served in the Sen- 
ate—Revels and Bruce of Mississippi— 
and 21 have served in the House, one 
as late as 1921 (George H. White of 
North Carolina). All the negro repre- 


sentatives were Republicans except 
Jefferson Long, Democrat, from Georgia. 
Most of them were sent to Congress 
during “carpet-bagger” days. All were 
from the South. 

Probably the negro representative 


who made the best impression at Wash- 
ington was Henry P. Cheatham, who 
represented North Carolina from 1889 
to 1893. Born a slave, he was given to 
a white woman as a wedding present. 
She educated him. When he went to 
Congress his former owner was in re- 
duced circumstances. It was through 
his influence that the woman’s son was 
given a government appointment. 

It has long been a mystery to poli- 
ticians (except those in New York) why 
New York, with nearly 200,000 negroes 
—more than in any other city—has not 
sent one of that race to Congress. The 
Harlem “black belt” alone represents 
$60,000,000 worth of negro property. 
Philadelphia also has more negroes 
than Chicago—135,000 to the other’s 
112,000. ° Washington has 110,000, Balti- 

re 108,000 and New Orleans 101,000. 
rhe negro population now exceeds 10,- 
500,000, or about one-eleventh of the na- 
tion’s total population... Two states— 
Mississippi and South Carolina—have 

re negroes than whites. 

& a & 

\iuahmoud Samy Pasha, Egyptian min- 
ister, is quite dark of complexion. 
Which probably explains why, as a 
guest at the famous apple blossom fes- 
tival at Winchester,Va., he was brusque- 
ly ordered to make way for the “queen.” 
lhe envoy was provoked until a dele- 
gation waited on him at a local hotel 
with profuse apologies. 

s 6 £4 Sf 

Death and the famous frieze in the 
Capitol rotunda seem to be intimately 
related. The death of Charles Ayer 
Whipple is the third to occur among 
lists who have worked on it. Death 
has also overtaken several others in- 
terested in the work. The frieze was 
begun shortly before the Civil war by 
Constantion Brumidi who got a job at 
‘6 a day helping decorate the Capitol. 
Through the help of Jefferson Davis, 
then senator, Brumidi’s pay was in- 
creased to $10 a day. After working on 


~ 
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the frieze for 27 years Brumidi slipped 
on the second rung of his ladder and 
fell two feet. He was mortally injured. 
Today he lies in an unmarked grave in 
Washington. The frieze remained un- 
touched for several years, until Felippo 
Costaggini was employed to complete 
the work. He died in 1907 with the 
frieze four-fifths completed. Senator 
Lodge was one of those anxious for the 
frieze to be finished. Then Lodge died. 
Whipple, in artist’s cap and smock, had 
been on the job seven years when he 
died. And the frieze is still uncompleted. 
-— 62 wt 

Little did Abraham Lincoln think that 
one day a kin of his would make pos- 
sible a beacon light to guide night-flying 
aviators. But it has come to pass. Mrs. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, widow of Lin- 
coln’s son, has offered to rebuild the 





The Spireless Church 
spire of the New 


York Avenue Pres- 
byterian church, where the martyred 
president worshiped though not a mem- 
ber. The old spire crashed into a neigh- 
boring hotel during a wind storm in 
1896. Mrs. Lincoln would equip the 
new tower with the beacon and chimes 
in Lincoln’s memory. This church 
claims that more high government offi- 
cials have worshiped there in its 125 
years of existence than in any other 
American church, It lists nine presi- 
dents, six vice presidents, 12 cabinet 
members and five members of the Su- 
preme Court. 
t -_ 2 

“Not as long as I’m president,” Mr. 
Coolidge said in effect in declining an 
invitation to take to the air with Russ 
Halley, Rapid City, Iowa, banker who 
prefers flying to golf for recreation. Nor 
was the chief executive among the 
hundreds of people taken flying in re- 
lays by Col. Lindbergh during his recent 
trip to Washington. 

em. 2 

Reconsideration of a separate naval 
air service is invited by Secretary 
Wilbur’s appointment of a board to 
study better safety devices for naval 
flyers. Secretary Wilbur thinks the 
223 crashes which caused 26 fatalities in 
the naval personnel last year is a poor 
showing, particularly since it was re- 
ported that most ef the accidents could 
have been prevented. Since July there 
have been 182 crashes and 27 deaths of 
naval flyers. On the other hand, the 
Commerce department, which reports 
164 deaths and 149 persons injured in 
all aviation accidents in this country 
in 1927, thinks the totals are low con- 
sidering the rapid growth of aviation. 
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CONVENTION PROCEDURE 


Procedure at the national conventions is 
governed by precedent of long standing. 
If there is any “red tape” it is because the 
parties are following time-honored custom. 
For transacting routine business the dele- 
gates are in session only a few hours a day. 
Every convention is formally opened with 
prayer by a distinguished clergyman. Then 
the “call” to the convention is read by the 
chairman of the party’s national committee. 


The “Keynoter” 





The next act is to elect a temporary chair- 
man. It is customary for this individual 
to make the “keynote speech,” which is 
accepted as defining the party’s attitude 
on current issues. Because of its impor- 
tance the “keynote” speech is carefully 
prepared in advance and passed upon by 
party heads before being given. It is con- 
sidered quite a feather in one’s political 
bonnet to be a “keynoter.”. The “keynoter” 
does not have to be a delegate. Senator 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, who will sound the 
keynote at the Republican convention at 
Kansas City June 12th, was defeated for 
delegate at large in the recent primary in 
his state. Nor is Claude G. Bowers, Demo- 
cratic keynoter, a delegate to his party’s 
convention which will open at Houston 
June 26. The temporary officers are usually 
made the convention’s permanent officers, 
though the temporary chairman is some- 
times replaced—in which case tte delegates 
have to listen to another “keynote address.” 

» 


Rules and Routine 


It is customary to adopt the rules of 
the preceding convention and that means, 
in effect, perpetuation of the rules of pre- 
vious conventions of that party for some 
fourscore years back, or from the very 
inception of the convention system. On 
the first day the list of temporary officers is 
confirmed and committees on credentials, 
permanent organization, rules and order 
and resolutions named. Committee mem- 
bership, as a general rule, is made up of 
one delegate chosen by each state delega- 
tion. The next morning the committee on 
credentials, after passing on contested 
seats, presents the permanent roll to the 
assemblage. Permanent officers are elected, 
followed by selection of national com- 
mitteemen for the ensuing year. 


Platform 


The committee on rules next presents 
the party’s platform. The platform used 
to be most important because on it the 
party stood or fell the following November. 
Today the platform has lost considerable 
prestige. Personalities of candidates now 
seem to be “the” thing. However, drafting 
of a platform still evokes warm discussion. 
The platform is open to debate from the 
floor, but most of the planks in this struc- 
ture have been cut to order and nailed fast 
before being brought into open discussion. 
Mrs. Florence Kahn, representative 
from California, phoned across the 
continent to obtain the opinion of con- 
stituents before casting her vote against 
an amendment of the White shipping 
bill to force employment of American 
stewards on American Pacific liners. 
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The 1928 presidential aspirants are 
pikers (or is it their friends?) when 
it comes to campaign expenditures. Most 
of them are possibly like Gov. Ritchie 
who did not hesitate to admit that he 
hadn’t spend much because he does not 
hope for the nomination. Even so, 
there’s a reason for such top-notchers 
as Hoover and Smith practicing a new 
sort of political economy. Revelations 
in past presidential elections coupled 
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Closing the Trunk 


with the Illinois and Pennsylvania pri- 
mary slush funds, not to speak of the 
new Senate surveillance, is enough to 
make candidates and parties go slow. 

It is estimated that the last presi- 
dential election cost the nation more 
than $100,000,000, or as much as a war 
formerly cost. That campaigning is 
expensive is shown in the fact that 
under present mail rates,it costs $60,000 
to send an unsealed letter to each voter 
in New York state, not considering cost 
of printing etc. As for campaign funds 
of individuals in presidential and nom- 
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inating campaigns the following tabu- 
lation may prove of interest: 


1924—Coolidge $4,360,000 
Davis 965.500 
La Follette 222,000 
1920—Harding 5.320.000 
Cox .... 1,318,400 
Wood 1,173,300 
Lowden 315,000 
Johnson 195,400 
Hoover 173,500 
1916—Hughes 3.829.300 
Wilson 2,000,000 
1912—Taft 1.070.000 
Wilson 1,130,000 
Roosevelt 670,000 
1908—Taft 1,655,500 
Bryan 900,000 
1904—Roosevelt 1,900,000 
Parker 700,000 
1900—McKinley 2.500.000 
Bryan $25,000 
1896—McKinley 3,500,000 
Bryan 650,000 
1892—Harrison 1,850,000 
Cleveland 2,350,000 
1888—Harrison 1.350.000 
Cleveland 855,000 
1884— Blaine 1,300,000 
Cleveland 1,400,000 
1880—Garfield 1.100.000 
, Hancock 355,000 
Hayes 950,000 
Tilden 900,000 
1872—Grant 250,000 
Greeley 50,000 
1868—Grant 150,000 
Seymour . 75,000 
1864—Lincoln .. 200,000 
McClellan 50,000 
1860—Lincoln 1,000 
Douglas 50,000 
Breckinridge 
a 7 Ms 
Though New York accorded a tre- 
mendous welcome to the Bremen fly- 
ers—1,500 tons in fact—this fell short 
of the one given Lindbergh by 300 tons 
and was 1,700 tons under the record for 
the Armistice celebration. But it ex- 
ceeded by many tons the receptions to 
Byrd, Gertrude Ederle and Queen 
Marie. The tonnage comparisons are 
furnished by New York’s street clean- 
ing department. It cost the city $16,- 
000 and the service of 1,200 “white 
wings” to clean up the wastepaper 
baskets and ticker tape emptied on the 
heads of the Bremen ftyers. Many 
phone directories were sacrificed, as 
usual. The flyers did the unusual thing 
when they gave the $12,500 prize award- 
ed them by a 
Swedish manu- 


1876 








The three modern musketeers—(left to right)—Capt. Koehl, 0 
Maj. Fitzmaurice and Baron von Huenefeld. 


facturing con- 
cern to Miss Her- 
ta Junkers (pro- 
nounced “Yoon- 
kers”) to be used 
by her father, 
Hugo Junkers, 
designer of their 
plane, for avia- 
tion research, All 
three birdmen 
saw World war 
service. Capt. 
Koehl was shot 
down twice, and 
once taken pris- 
oner by French 
but escaped. Bar- 
von Huene- 
feld, now an of- 
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ANSWERS TO MAY 19 QUIZ 


The truth or falsity of staten, 
in the Pathfinder’s current e 
test, published last week, is indi 
as follows: 


Correct—2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12 
14, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 2s 
30, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49 
51, 52, 56, 57, 59, 60, 62, 64, 

Incorrect—1, 5, 8, 9, 15, 16, 17 
21, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 
53, 54, 55, 58, 61, 63, 65. 

Statistics—(66) 120,000,000, 
Four, (68) $225,000,000, (69) 
(70) 2,000,000 to 4,000,000, (71 
(72) 21, (73) 125-164 (74) 16, 
211,877. 

Personalities—Flexner (W), 
grave (L), Landes (H), Holme 
Freud (S), Insull (T), Royden 
Lindsey (D), Ludwig (B), M: 
(M), Yon (A), Einstein (Z), G 
(F), Wilkins (1), Hays (V), Gre) 
“Uncle Eli” (J), Heflin (Y), Page 
Norris (X), Lowden (QO), Fitzma 
(G), Voliva (U), Wells (Q), San 
(E), Miller (N). 
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ficer of ‘the North German 
Steamship Co., (which explai 
semi-uniform), was wounded, a 
valided out of service. One eye! 
lost its reflex action and, it is 
would remain closed if he did nol 
his monocle constantly. Maj. 
maurice, as an aviator for the B 
was forced down behind the G 
lines and interned. “While a pris: 
he said, “I came to know the G 
race and what was being told the 
nations about their savagery and 
barity was bosh.” The thing that 
tained the flyers most on their | 
according to Baron von Huenefeld, 
their “faith in God.” 
54 54 4 

Senator Couzens (Rep.) of Michi 
richest man in Congress, won a dis 
victory over Secretary Mellon wh: 


MEE 


He Bested Mellon 
U. S. Court of Appeals at Cinci: 
aflirmed his contention, previous|]) 
held by the lower court, that he « 


not have to pay $10,000,000 in b 
taxes. Not only that, but the gov 
ment may have to refund him $2,600! 
The legal contest grew out of Couz: 
sale of Ford motor stock to Henry | 

in 1919. Couzens was once a hu 
bookkeeper in a Detroit coal office. 
scraped up $1,000 and put it into For 
then struggling business. That inves! 
ment netted him $33,000,000. Couze: 
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pecame vice president of the Ford com- 
pany but broke with Henry because the 
jatter criticized the way Britain bor- 
rowed American money. Couzens’s feud 
with Mellon started several years ago 
when the former criticized the Treasury 
department head for “favoring” big cor- 
porations in the tax program. Couzens 
headed a committee that probed the 
matter in a Way embarrassing to Secre- 
‘ary Mellon. The latter retaliated by 
iryving to collect taxes alleged unpaid 
when Couzens and Ford split. A strong 

in Couzens’s favor was that in 
192) he asked the Treasury department 
to set. a value on his Ford stock. This 

lone and Couzens paid a tax for 


umount. Five years later Mellon 

sought to reopen the case by declaring 
ilue set was too low. 
a ae 


Late developments indicate that Hoov- 

d Smith are not going to have ab- 

, ly smooth sailing at the conven- 

s of their respective parties. How- 

the opposition presented up to the 

of this writing has not been of a 
to cause either much alarm. 


Secretary Mellon, chairman of the 
| svivania Republican’ delegation, 


his much discussed silence to de- 
that Hoover “seems to come clos- 
es the standard that we have set,” 


vet the other hand he favored an un- 
pledged delegation “so that we will 
the fullest liberty of choice” at 
Kansas City. On the ground that Mel- 


lon was supposed by many to be op- 
posed to Hoover, the latter’s friends 
hail the Mellon pronouncement as fa- 
vorable to Hoover. On the other hand, 
Hoover’s opponents view the statement 
as of litthe advantage to the Secretary 


of Commerce. Incidentally, it has im- 
hued the draft-Coolidge faction with 


re confidence. The outcome of the 
Indiana primary, in which Senator Wat- 
son emerged as another favored “son,” 
is held by Hooverites as favorable to 
their candidate inasmuch as Hoover 

lled such a heavy vote while his foes 
that the fact that Hoover was 
beaten there is concrete demonstration 

bjection to Hoover in agricultural 
regions. Whether this was a prod or 
not, Hooverites now say that their can- 
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(lidate favors higher tariff on many 
LINE-UP OF DELEGATES 
REPUBLICAN Pledged Claimed 
LIOOWOP: 2 apa Fe < sitive’ 272 605 
FO a eee ee 197 356 
LO eh ee her 23 52 
Lo ae See 33 33 
eee Te eT Oe 28 33 
| Ee rr rr 11 11 
( oolidge ocseewomeare 4 64 
SEE.  svc:enaic chen 1 
Baas oe 1 


(545 necessary for choice) 


DEMOCRATS 
ST oso cis sales 456 754 
Pomereneé <....6c.e. 47 47 
ER On kbs twee t 36 155 
ee 30 30 
GND 8 o'5.5%shs a aD 28 28 
ME, Sadkic echt es 24 24 
SENT id 5% vidiernw 20 20 
ere 20 20 
Hitchcock ...... ae 16 16 
ied RSE he 16 


(734 necessary for choice) 
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farm products, encouragement of co- 
operatives, more federal aid in road 
construction and more economic dis- 


tribution of farm products. 

Lowden followers are claiming that 
Hoover is not as strong as he is crack- 
ed up to be, and contend that in num- 
ber of actually committed delegates the 
former governor of Illinois leads the 
Secretary of Commerce. The Lowden- 
ites claim more than 250 pledged dele- 
gates. 

Evidence of the anticipated dry op- 
position to Smith is seen in Alabama and 
Texas. In the former state a majority 
of the 24 delegates are pledged to vote 
against the New York governor. In the 
Lone Star State Gov. Dan Moody, known 
to be opposed to Smith, controls a more 
or less dry delegation. Followers of 
Senator Reed of Missouri, Smith’s only 
outstanding rival, are still prosecuting 
a vigorous campaign. They claim that 
Smith has less than 350 pledged dele- 
gates while nearly 400 are opposed to 
him. “Remember, it takes 734 votes to 
nominate a Democrat,” they say. 

% 4 7 7 

Money may be unusually tight with 
individuals but the banks seem to have 
plenty of it. This peculiar situation is 
seen in the offer of the National City 
Bank of New York, largest institution 
of its kind in this country, to make per- 
sonal loans to salaried New Yorkers 
facing temporary financial embarrass- 
ment. No security is required, and the 
interest rate is six per cent. However, 
the bank’s explanation is that it is 
doing this to combat loan sharks who, 
a Manhattan investigation shows, have 
waxed rich on persons forced to bor- 
row in these “hard times.” It is still 
a matter of spirited debate whether the 
sudden stagnation in buying and un- 
employment situation is due to the 
bugaboo of a presidential year or a 
climax to an orgy of credit buying. 

a 7 a 7 7 

It was more as a gesture for public 
approbation than of necessity that John 
D. Rockefeller jr. asked Robert W. 
Stewart to resign as chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. Stewart gave contradictory 


testimony before the Senate probers as 
to his share of the elusive Continental 
profits in connection with the oil scan- 
dals and faces trial for contempt of 
the Senate as a result. 














Democrats and Republicans... 3 
W hat’s the difference between the 
two? Prizes for best answers. 

Do tides affect the weather?.. 12 

Queen Elizabeth’s ring sold... 15 
Recalls romance of queen with 
Earl of Essex. 

How many presidential electors? 18 

Communists’ paradise ......... 2 
Chile gives them an island all to 
themselves. 

Value of ideas and genius..... 15 

The new McNary-Haugen battle. 13 
President opposed to bill because 
of equalization fee. 

Wheels turn backward in movies 18 
What makes them appear to do 
this? 

Gems from exchanges.......... 21 
Travel editor in Seville....... 16 
Alcazar palace is second only to 

the Alhambra at Granada. 

Negroes in Congress........... 5 
The “all-fours” habit.......... 12 
The phenomenon recalls days of 

quadruped ancestors. 

An effective card trick........ 20 
Nothing is impossible.......... 30 
Representative Guyer, of Kansas, 

tells an interesting story. 

Herbert Hoover’s religion...... 18 
The Grand Army song......... 14 
It is sung to the tune of “The 

Old Oaken Bucket.” 

Can fleas be educated?........ 28 
Scientists still somewhat skeptical. 

Wright airplane in London.... 12 
Inventor claims that Smithsonian 
Institution here didn’t play fair. 

What is a “tissue ballot”’?..... 18 

Concerning our health........ 24 
Buttermilk for warm weather; Is 
rhubarb poisonous? ; New diet for 
obesity; Handle milk with care. 

One plug fits three holes....... 20 
Can you work this puzzle? 

A strange poison plant......... 12 
Slow to take effect, Coyotillo 
causes paralysis and lingering 
death. 

Electricity in the home........ 22 
How far will one cent go in oper- 
ating electrical appliances? 

Occasional poetry corner....... 19 


Poets among Pathfinder readers 
refuse to quit. 


Gown for June brides......... 22 
Eleanor describes the latest crea- 
tion. 


The Drummer Boy of Shiloh... 14 
Rallied Union troops by beating 
on drum, turning defeat into vic- 
tory. 


When were first watches made? 18 
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MEXICAN ELECTION SETTLED 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon will be the next 
president of Mexico. The election takes 
place in July, but it has already been 
settled. Obregon is the only candidate 
left, and he formally wound up his 
campaign and went home to wait for 
the formality of voting. There were 
some other candidates last year but 
they got mixed up in the military re- 
bellion and got shot. 

Gen. Obregon, past and future presi- 
dent, and President Calles work hand 
in hand. Calles got through a change 
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Unfinished National Theater, Mexico City 


in the constitution for the avowed pur- 
pose of allowing Obregon to have an- 
other term—which is better, of course, 
than violating the constitution. Little 
opposition or disorder marked Obre- 
gon’s speaking and parading campaign, 
with the exception of a small riot 
during a parade in Mexico City, in 
which two Laborites were killed. 

But Obregon has his enemies, though 
they have no candidate against him. 
They are the Laborites, and the chief 
one is Luis Morones, secretary of com- 
merce, labor and industry in the Calles 
cabinet and head of the principal labor 
organization. He and Obregon have 
been making speeches at each other 
without naming names, but making 
their meaning clear. Morones declared 
that organized labor would fight to the 
death any attempt to destroy it. Obre- 
gon, backed by the agrarians, who have 
brought about all the land troubles 
with foreigners, replied that he would 
not ask labor leaders to support his 
administration. 

Owing to the good work of U. S. Am- 
bassador Morrow, whom Ambassador 
Tellez at Washington recently singled 
out for high praise, the disputes be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
over lands and oil are within sight of 
final settlement. It was recently agreed 
to let the court of permanent arbitra- 
tion at the Hague appoint a neutral um- 
pire to the Mexican-American General 
and Special Claims Commission—ac- 
cording to the 1923 convention. That 
promises an ultimate peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Though the latest armed conflict and 
the killing of five men was over poli- 
tics—the agrarian controversy—the “re- 


ligious war” is not over. The activity 
of “Catholic rebels” caused the war de- 
partment to send additional troops to 
the states of Michoacan and Guerrero. 
The department reported that 600 men 
led by a priest, Arieteo Pedroza, assail- 
ed the town of Cueramaro for 10 hours, 
and that they were finally driven away 
with the loss of 70. A number of fights 
also took place in the state of Durango. 
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PHILIPPINES’ NEW GOVERNOR 


Henry L. Stimson, eighth governor 
general of the Philippines, has started 
his administration peacefully and pro- 
pitiously. Filipinos welcomed him and 
seemed to feel that the country was 
lucky in getting him. Though the new 
governor was formerly secretary of war 
(under Taft, himself a former governor 
general) he is a lawyer and not a mili- 
tary man. It was he who led the gov- 
ernment’s attack against the sugar trust 
some years ago and made it cough up 
$3,000,000 for customs frauds and re- 
bating. The Philippines have their su- 
gar too, and sugar problems. 

Though there is a constant rumble of 
independence talk in the islands, and 
organizations to fan the flame, the re- 
cent plain talk of President Coolidge 
made it clear there was no immediate 
prospect of it. So the main attention 
and interest of the successor of Gen. 
Wood will doubtless be directed along 
business lines. There are a lot of gov- 
ernment-owned concerns in the islands, 
and the governor general votes the 
government’s controlling interest in 
them since the late Gen. Wood took 
the bull by the horns and abolished the 
Insular Board of Control which former- 
ly had that power. The legality of that 
act is now before the supreme court, 
and the new governor took cognizance 
of that fact by voting for as few chang- 
es as possible in the administration of 
those concerns. They include banking 
houses, railroad, shipping, coal, devel- 
opment and manufacturing companies. 

Also in a business way Gov. Gen. 
Stimson has backed up Gen. Wood and 
Secretary of War Davis in urging that 














Left to right Manuel Roxas, Speaker of 

House; Governor General Stimson; Eugene 

Gilmore, Acting Governor General; Sena- 
tor Sergis Osmena. 
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business men in the Philippines 
lieved from paying the federal 
tax. Foreigners in the island 
whom American business me) 
compete, have no income taxes 
to their home governments, an 
they have a considerable advan! 
bill is now before Congress 
Americans doing business in thi 
from.this “injustice,” and it p 
that the exemption be made retr. 

Greater co-operation is hoy: 
and expected, under Gov. Gen. S 
between the administration a: 
pino leaders and people. 

wt aj 4 
THE SEVILLE EXPOSITIO 

A world’s fair which promis: 
a real success, and which will lb: 
ahead of time—a large part being 
now—is the one to open Oct. 12 
ville, Spain. 

It is a sort of exclusive affair. 
limited to Spain, Portugal and An 
republics, including the United S| 
Ibero-American. Since no other 
great world powers will be in 
United States has prepared to 
considerable part. Congress ap) 
ated $700,000, of which $300,00 
be used for the buildings. Thes 
be in the Spanish style, and in 
only government exhibits wi! 
shown. One building of the grou) 
be made permament, to be used 
as a consular office and for libra: 
reading room for American 
at the University of Seville. 

American manufacturers and 
private exhibitors will be granted 
in the regular exhibition building 


stu 


American Group for Seville Expositi 


up by Spain. And there are some s 
did ones along the bank of the Gu 
quivir. American exhibits promi 
be large, for the exhibitors can rea 
that place all the South and 
American countries and the Wes! 
dies. The Pan-American Union he: 
indorsed the fair and gave it pul 
among its 21 members. 

Seville, Spanish Sevilla, with its 
ulation of 250,000 is the largest ci 
Southern Spain, and it was fron 
general vicinity that Columbus 
other great explorers set out. T! 
fair will start on the anniversary « 
discovery of America, but it will 
tinue through’ the winter and mo 
next year. Steamship lines are pr: 
ing for heavy business. 

One of the features of the Ame: 
government exhibition will be n 
pictures, in a specially prepared 
torium, showing various industries 
activities in the United States. A» 
of Washington will be shown, with : 
templated developments of the ca) 
President Coolidge appointed Tho: 
E. Campbell, former governor of 
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zona, aS head of the American com- 
mission to supervise the construction of 
the three U. S. pavilions and to super- 
nd the government exhibition. 
& 5 7 7 


THINGS HAPPEN IN CHINA 

: looks now as if the Chinese revo- 

in is reaching a conclusion. It is 

ring the goal set out for several 

s ago. The Nationalists who then 

ted for Canton are now close to 
Peking. 

the last drive, which began at 

S shai after a halt of several months 

reorganization, and for purging out 

communists, the Nationalists have 
scarcely checked on their march 

id Peking except by the Japanese 

Shantung. 

yan has large interests in Shantung. 
fhat brought about the “Shantung 
question” before the Paris peace con- 
ference. The Japanese also felt re- 
sponsibility for the safety of other for- 
eicners there, and when the Southern 
armies came to the capital, Tsinan, on 
their vietorious march the 
Japanese laid down some —— 
deadlines for them. These 

re crossed in the confu- 
and Japanese forces 
promptly went into action. 
The Chinese army was help- 
less before the trained Jap- 

ese With efficient artillery, 
and they were quickly driv- 
en from the city. 

(here were rumors of 
ereat Slaughter, but it turn- 
ed out that total casualties 
were about 2,800. Of these 
ihe Japanese lost 40 soldiers 
killed, 189 wounded and 16 
civilians. As Japan rushed 
more troops and warships to 
Shantung it looked like war 
between the two countries. 
But the Nationalist leaders 
preferred to appeal to the 


Sion, 
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last year and Tsinan the week before. 
The passive policy adopted by the 
Nationalists toward the Japanese, left 
in possession of Shantung while the vic- 
torious army proceeds on to Peking, 
will bring about, it is believed, a satis- 
factory settlement without further fight- 
ing. While additional Japanese troops 
are on the way from Tokyo the Chinese 
are fighting only with moral and com- 
mercial forces—for the troubles in 
Shantung have already hurt Japanese 
trade. 
i= ae 

CANADIANS FIGHT WAR OVER 

The World war ended in 1918, but 
not for Canada. The taking of the Bel- 
gian town of Mons by the Canadian 
Corps had to be fought over again in 
court at Coburg, Ontario. ; 

It all grew out of a charge made in 
a newspaper a year ago that Sir Arthur 
Currie, commander of the corps, and 
now head of McGill university, was 
guilty of a deliberate waste of human 
lives by ordering the town taken on 
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around the world on the regular means 
of transportation, and return from the 
western side. Their answer was 37 
days, five hours and 30 minutes. (Path- 
finder, Sept. 3, 1927.) 

Japanese, more practical, tried it out. 
On prizes of $1,500 and $500 offered by 
a Tokyo newspaper for such a trip 
made in less than 40 days two racers 
set out from the Japanese capital. Each 
was given $1,500 for expenses. Toi- 
chiro Araki started east and Ryukichi 
Matsui west on the 6th of April. The 
latter was a long time getting through 
Russia, while Araki had an easy ocean 
sail and swift crossing of America. The 
two met in the air April 26 while flying 
over the North Sea between London 
and Berlin. Each saw the plane of the 
other—regular passenger planes on reg- 
ular schedule. On May 9 Araki had 
reached Tokyo just as Matsui was sail- 
ing from San Francisco. The winner’s 
time was 36 days. Matsui figured that if 
his ship had reached New York six 
hours earlier he would have won. He 
expected to arrivein 43 days. 
The winner beat the German 
theoretical traveler by more 
than a day, but is, of course, 


considerably behind the 
globe-girdling record. That 


is held now by Evans and 
Wells, Americans, who got 
around in 1926 in 28 days, 14 
hours and 30 minutes. They 
lowered by more than seven 
days the record made by 
Mears in 1913. 

It is a long cry from the 
bold and fanciful imagina- 
tion of the romancer Jules 
Verne, who got his fictitious 
character around the old 
earth about 100 years ago 
in 80 days. 

Of course these records 
will not stand long. Others 
are already planning to get 











League of Nations and to the 
Lnited States. They also dis- 
missed the general responsi- 
ble for conflict with the Japanese. The 
latter also presented their case to the 
League, and Premier Tanaka put the 
whole blame for the trouble on the 
communists in the Chinese Nationalist 
army. He denied charges that Japan 
favored Chang Tso-lin, defending Pe- 
king, and was interfering with opera- 
ins of the Southern army. 
That seemed to be true, partly at 
ist, for Gens. Chiang Kai-shek and 
feng Yu-hsiang were allowed to circle 
'sinan and continue on toward Tient- 
n, the gate of Peking. On the way 
ie governor of the province of Shansi 
ime out on their side and suddenly 
ok the neighboring town of Tsang- 


chow. This threw the many foreign- 
ers in Tientsin into excitement, but 


they felt comparatively safe with a for- 
cign military force of 8,600, of which 
1.000 were Americans. They were well 
supplied with artillery, tanks, machine 
suns and airplanes, and further troops 
could be brought to that seaport in 
quick time. There was little fear of a 
repetition of the troubles at Nanking 


Japanese Troops in Shantung 


armistice day, “for the purpose of glo- 
rifying the Canadian headquarters and 


staff.” The loss of life was said to be 
“appalling.” 


Sir Arthur sued the writer and pub- 
lisher for $50,000. Many soldiers testi- 
fied, as well.as parents of soldiers who 
had been killed. Some said they had 
seen a dozen or more bodies on the 
streets of Mons on Armistice day. Sir 
Arthur claimed only one man had been 
killed, by a German sniper. Military 
maps, general orders, memoranda and 
official diaries were introduced. The 
jury deliberated four hours and return- 
ed a verdict for Sir Arthur with $500 
damages. One juror, a former soldier, 
was said to have dissented from the 
verdict. 

& & & 


RACE AROUND WORLD 


Last year some German calculators 
and time-table sharks figured out very 
carefully and minutely how long it 
would take a man, or any number of 
men, to start east from Berlin, go 


Re aE er nee ee 


into the game. Two avia- 

tors in California, Lieut. 

Pond and Capt. Kingford- 
Smith, an Australian, announced that 
they would soon start out with a 
monoplane to circle the globe in 24 
days. Mears and a companion, Charles 
Collyer, mentioned an early day in June 
when they would start with a plane to 
go around in 23 days. They intend to 
land on a ship 100 miles from shore. 

The giant dirigibles now being fin- 
ished in Germany and in England could 
probably cut the record in half, if in- 
clined to try. 
Ss SF S 
BEAVER TRAPPERS RUSH 
With the opening for 30 days of bea- 

ver trapping on Clark Lake, Alaska, 
there was a stampede resembling the 
opening of homestead claims or a new 
diamond mine in South Africa. Men 
and women, 265 in all, with yelping dogs 
hitched to their sledges, waited on 
Cooks Inlet at Iliamna for the signal 
to go. Trappers from all parts of Alas- 
ka came to participate. Each one was 
allowed to catch 20 beavers—after 
which the closing will be for an in- 
definite period. 
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—Doings of Congress ~ 








To Senate committee on cam- 
paign expenditures has been hav- 
ing a fine time. They called all 
the presidential candidates before them, 
or went to meet them, and asked them 
not only how much money they had 
been spending but how much they’ve 
got, how they got it, and whether they 
ever stole any, or intend to when 
elected. 

The answers were as funny as the 
questions. None of the candidates had 
spent anything worth mentioning, and 
most of them seemed to be very little 
interested in their candidacy—to judge 
from their statements. First came the 
little fellows, or dark horse candidates. 
Borah and Norris said they were not 
real candidates, but while the former 
had spent nothing the latter confessed 
to having paid a bill for $6 sent him by 
a country editor who had run an un- 
authorized advertisement for him. Other 
sentators, George, Goff and Walsh and 
Rep. Hull confessed to small amounts. 


Curtis of Kans. was serious about his 
race and confessed to the spending of 
about $11,500 in his behalf. Reed of Mo. 
was another serious one, and he ad- 
mitted having spent about $1,500 in 
going about on. speaking tours. The 
treasurer of his organization later ap- 
peared and said about $35,000 had been 
collected and $31,000 spent. Gov. 
Ritchie of Md., a “wet,” said he did 
not expect to be president, so had given 
little thought to campaign funds. To 
the facetious question as to whether he 
looked for contributions from the Anti- 
Saloon League he replied he had no ex- 
pectation of aid from that source. 

Getting around to the big boys, 
Hoover said he had paid very little at- 
tention to the matter and that he had 
not spent $200. Just a few telephone 
calls and the like. When questioned as 
to pre-election promises and political 
bargains he showed warm resentment 
and denied everything. “I wonder,” he 
said heatedly, “if the gentlemen of the 
committee are not getting down to a 
pretty low type of street slander.” His 
manager, J. W. Good of Iowa, former 
congressman, told of spending about 
$250,000 in the Hoover campaign. Gov. 
Smith coolly told the committee he had 
not turned a hand nor spent a dollar. 
He referred them to the treasurer of 
the organization working for him, 
George R. Van Namee, who admitted 
having received $103,000, of which $92,- 
000 had been spent—largely combating 
anti-Catholic slander. 

The flood-control bill, long held in 
conference between the two houses 
while attempts were made to meet some 
of the President’s objections, was finally 
©. K’d. in the same form by both 
branches and sent to the White House. 
It provides for the expenditure of not 
less than $500,000,000, with a little local 
aid in places. It went over strong in 
the House and there was no opposition 
to it in the Senate. President Coolidge 
was expected to sign it pretty promptly 


as the best bill obtainable in the present 
Congress, though he let it be known 
that a halt on the treasury drain would 
have to be called somewhere. 

Senator Moses of N. H., who used to 
be in the foreign service himself as 
minister to Greece and Montenegro un- 
der President Taft, got a bill through 
the Senate to clean up that service. His 
measure would end control by “a clique 
in the State Department” by establish- 
ing new promotion machinery... Hear- 
ings in secret were carried on for sever- 
al months. There have been many in- 
justices in promotions, Senator Moses 
said, since the matter has been in the 
hands of the personnel board. Members 
of that board, he said, had promoted 











Senator Moses of New Hampshire 


themselves two or three times, some 
four times. Senator Moses has frequent- 
ly been mentioned for the vice-presi- 
dential candidate of the Republicans. 

Senator Heflin of Ala. sprang a mild 
sensation in the Senate when he arose 
to announce that he had pictures of two 
American battleships, the Florida and 
the Cincinnati, flying the Catholic flag 
above the Stars and Stripes, and te 
offer, on the spot, a resolution to the 
effect that nowhere hereafter should 
any flag be permitted to fly above the 
American flag for any reason. 

There seemed to be no One present 
who could explain the flag-flying charg- 
ed, but Senator Hale, chairman of the 
Ravy committee, got the Navy Depart- 
ment on the ’phone and got from them a 
hasty explanation which he presented 
to the Senate. The “flag” was a “tri- 
angular white pennant charged with a 
blue Latin cross” used since about 1850 
to show that the ship’s company is at 
prayers. It was explained that the cross 
had no sectarian significance, and that 
the pennant is‘a navy pennant “abso- 
lutely nondenominational and nonsec- 
tarian.” 

The further explanation given by the 
Chief of Chaplains of the Navy, in a 
note, that “the place of honor given it 
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clearly indicates the importance «|| 
ed to religious worship—and s} 
that the sovereignty of Almighty, 
is duly acknowledged by those ji; 
thority and that the highest hon 
accorded to Him” did not suit th: 
bama senator.. “No religion req 
the pulling down of our flag wh 
man wants to pray to God. I am 
to insist that the Congress dec]: 
as its fixed policy that no flag, hx 
upon the sea, shall fly above the s 
and Stripes, Old Glory.” He refuse 
explanation; repeated his chars: 
it was a Catholic flag and served n 
that he would press his resolution. 

Vice-President Dawes was ¢: 
asleep at the switch again. In the 
of a tie vote in the Senate the 
president has a chance to vote, an: 
decide the matter. Dawes was 
there the first time he had the chan: 
when C. B. Warren’s nomination t. 
Attorney General was up for confi: 
tion. His second chance came rece: 
and he did not recognize it. 

Simmons of N. C., Democrat, off: 
an amendment to the tax-reduction 
to repeal the 10 per cent admission | 
The vote was 40 to 40—almost stri: 
on party lines. Mr. Dawes announ 
that on a tie vote the motion was |: 
Some five or 10 minutes later Reed 
Pa. asked why he had not voted 
break the tie. Dawes said he w: 
have voted against the amendment, 
the result would have been the san 
defeat of the amendment. Reed 
Walsh of Mont. argued that it was | 
duty to vote, not merely a choice, 
case of a tie. Nearly everybody « 
in the Senate had an idea about 
question and all tried to speak at on 
There was indescribable hubbub a 
confusion for several minutes in whi 
Dawes tried to vote, was stopped 
points of order, tried to have a rec 
sideration, was stopped again, ent: 
tained and overruled several points 
order, answered parliamentary inquirics 
and tried to restore order. The 
was finally cracked when Smoot 
Utah asked unanimous consent to 
consider the vote. That was given a 
the new vote killed the amendm: 
42 to 39. 

The Democrats fought the tax mm 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Uncle Sam—yY ou pay part and I'll pay part. 
Victim—But the United States treasury 
wasn’t flooded! 
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Spring Kite-Flying 


ure item by item, trying to get greater 
reductions, but the administration Re- 
publicans, backed by the Progressives 
who believe in paying surplus money 
on the national debt, put through their 
program clock-work fashion. They put 
back many items that the House, in 
their more generous mood last Decem- 
ber, had thrown out. They were follow- 
ing the administration’s warning to hew 
closer to the line. 

One of the things Congress is most 
interested in is the date of adjourment. 
There is constant talk about it. Latest 
development was a tentative agreement 
between Senate Leader Curtis and 
House Leader Tilson, with a few other 
leaders in consultation, to stop about 
May 26—if they could. They named 
June 2 as a sort of ultimate date. They 
have to go to the national conventions, 
of course. The House can determine 
future dates pretty well, but the Senate 
never knows where it will be at any 
given time. 

Government employees were all set 
fo receive and use a general increase 
in their salaries provided by the Smoot- 
Welsh bill when it was rudely halted. 
lhe measure carrying about $18,000,000 
had passed the House by a great major- 
ty, and in the Senate all seemed over 
but the shouting when Senator Dill of 
Wash. opened a vicious attack on it. 
“It was originally intended to give the 
poorly paid employees a decent living 
he said, “but has been manipu- 
lated so that now its primary purpose is 
fo increase the salaries of those who are 
ilready well paid.” He had reference 
lo the part of the bill raising the salaries 
of the bureau heads from $7,500 to 
89,000. Other senators backed him up, 
ind the committee in charge hinted that 
big changes would be made in the bill. 

The Senate did a rather unusual thing 
—some said an irregular and improper 
thing—when it adopted a_ resolution 
(46 to 31) to request the supreme court 
to permit certain counsel to appear be- 
lore it in a certain case. It was a meas- 
ure of Senator Norris of Nebr., a Pro- 
gressive. He proposed to ask the court 
to allow counsel for the national con- 
ference on valuation of American rail- 
roads to appear in the valuation hear- 
ings of the St. Louis & O’Fallon rail- 
road. Some of the leading legal lights 
on both sides of the chamber, including 
Reed of Pa. and Bruce of Md., declared 
it would set a precedent contrary to 
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the Constitution. Other high-class law- 
yers, including Walsh of Mont. and 
Borah of Ida., insisted that it was all 
right, that the Senate was not interfer- 
ing with the judicial arm because it did 
not take sides, and that it was acting 
only as a friend of the court. 

When Senator Heflin of Ala. decides 
to make a speech he is mighty hard to 
stop. He seems to have a knack of 
getting the floor, no matter how many 
others are trying to get it. When he 
prepared to speak on his bill to forbid 
the Agriculture department to predict 
prices of cotton there was objection to 
its consideration. Then Senator Nor- 
beck of S. Dak. called across the aisle: 
“T will vote for the bill if the Senator 
will refrain from making his speech.” 
Senator Heflin did not deign to make 
a reply. 

There was a let-up in oil investiga- 
tion by the Senate following the tracing 
of the profits, in bonds, of the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. There was another 
investigation in the offing, that of the 
leases in the Salt Creek field, next to the 
Teapot Dome, but Chairman Nye an- 
nounced that action would not be start- 
ed until the Department of Justice was 
through its development of the same 
subject. The Senate’s attention was 





—Washington Herald 


Flowers That Bloom in the Spring 


directed to this field by Senator Robin- 
son of Ind. who charged that Democrats, 
too, were involved, and that leases had 
been made there under the Wilson ad- 
ministration which the justice depart- 
ment had recommended against. 
Lindbergh seems to have influence 
at the big house on Capitol Hill. He 
recently indorsed a measure to create 
a separate promotion list for the army 
air corps flying officers so they could 
get promotions faster. He thought it 
due them on account of the hazards of 
their work. The House voted it, the 
Furlow bill, without debate. It was 
pointed out that 6,000 flyers remained 
with the army after the World war, 
and because of this large number in 
the regular army list they have had 
meager promotions. This was one of 
the things urged by Col. Wm. Mitchell, 
former assistant chief of the air service. 





GET YOUR CAR PAINTED FREE 


If you want your car painted Free 
write B. Strong, Box 5119, Kansas City, 
Mo.—Advertisement. 
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Senator Blease of S. C.: There is no such 
thing as civil service. They are cold- 
bloodedly and deliberately selling post 
offices in South Carolina. 


Senator Caraway of Ark.: You cannot con- 
trol a world market when a local condition 
will depress the price of cotton $14 a bale. 
The greatest economic crime of this cen- 
tury is permitting people to gamble in the 
products of the toil of 30,000,000 of Amer- 
ican people. It robs the producer, it robs 
the consumer, because, if you will notice, 
the producer always has to sell on the low 
price. 

Rep. La Guardia of N : Yes. What do 
the bootleggers use in whe their liquor? 

Rep. Black of N. Y.: They are importing 
foreign grain, and outside of grain I think 
they use sawdust, garbage, peanut shells 
and all kinds of rubbish. (Laughter.) 


Rep. Green of Fla.: E ighty or 90 per cent 
of the American citizens desire restricted 
immigration. They desire the protection of 
America for American citizens and the 
perpetuating of American ideals; they are 
not in sympathy with wedges being driven 
intagthe cracks on the plea of humanita- 
rianism and for humanity’s sake and sepa- 
ration of families. 


Senator Simmons of N. C.: Why should 
not the people of all the country be per- 
mitted to hear grand opera? It is delight- 
ful to many. I myself care little about it. 
I do not know that men care so much about 
it as a rule, but the women of our country 
almost without an exception enjoy it to 
the fullest, and yet by reason of this tax, 
as I say, a large part of the people of this 
country are prohibited from hearing it. 


Rep. Garrett of Tenn.: When the gentle- 
man says “soldier,” does he mean a soldier 
or an officer? 

Rep. Connery of Mass.: (Officer in World 
war) I mean both; because a good officer, I 
believe, is a good soldier, and a good sol- 
dier would be a good officer if he had op- 
portunity. (Applause.) 


Senator Dill of Wash.: The Senator from 
Georgia mentioned the fact that the West 
has received much money for reclamation, 
and it is true that it has. The South has 
just received great consideration at the 
hands of Congress,and I am glad that it has. 

Senator Harris of Ga.: But not in the 
same proportion. Senators from the West 
can ask for $10,000,000 and get it more 
easily than we can get $100,000 down in my 
section of the country. I do not say that 
in any unkind spirit, but the facts will 
prove it. 





Rep. Howard of Okla.: Today Oklahoma 
leads the nation in the value of diversified 
crops; is second in the value of minerals 
produced each year; is second or third 
each year in the production of cotton, and 
produces more broomcorn than all of the 
other states in the Union combined. One 
county in Oklahoma, Ottawa, produces 
more zine than the rest of the United 
States. In 1926 the State of Oklahoma pro- 
duced more oil than Russia and Mexico 
combined. This state is first in the Union 
in wealth derived from petroleum, and its 
two allied products, natural gas and casing- 
head gas. 
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Things Scientific ~ & 








Wright Machine Goes to London 


The first flight ever made by a power- 
driven heavier-than-air flying machine 
was on Dec. 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., with a biplane made by Wilbur 
and Orville Wright. They had been 
working with gliding machines at Kitty 
Hawk for several years. When the his- 
toric flight of 1903 was made a gasoline 
motor was attached to the biplane. The 
flight was only about 260 yards in 
length. It was not until Oct. 5, 1905, 
that the Wright brothers 
made their first successful. 


X-rays, he says, will disclose conditions 
of decay inside a tree trunk which out- 
wardly appears to be sound. 


Do Tides Affect Weather? 

Meteoroglists at the Weather Bureau 
say that tides do not influence the 
weather. This is contrary to popular 
belief, especially that of many seamen. 
Tides ebb and flow at every point on 
the coast with clocklike regularity and 
the weather continues to be fair or foul 
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in the phenomenon only from 
standpoint of human evolution. }). 
gards it as a temporary throw-ba: 
a far-distant quadruped ancestr\ 


Dr. Hrdlicka has changed his 
about the abnormality being rare. ‘ 
making the announcement he ha 
ceived numerous letters from , 
cians as well as from parents telli 
similar behavior in their children. 
than 50 authenticated cases have 
reported. Walking on all fours 
scientist explains, is an entirely <i 
ent thing from the almost uni: 
practice of crawling. The child 
walks on all fours does not touc! 
knees to the floor but walks or 

rapidly and naturally « 





flight. On that date they 
flew 24 miles near Dayton, 
Ohio, as a speed of 38 miles 
an hour. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
for many years secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 
had given close study to the 
problem of air navigation 
before the experiments made 
by the Wrights. In 1896 a 
motor driven “aerodrome” 
made by Langley made a sus- 
stained flight of one and a 
half minutes, the full time 
for which it was supplied 
with fuel and water. This 
machine weighed about 30 
pounds and of course did 
not carry a pilot. Later 
Langley designed a more 








practical machine which he 
thought would be capable of 
carrying one man. This 
machine was never flown by Lang- 
ley. Years after Langley’s death Glenn 
Curtiss put a powerful modern motor 
in Langley’s machine and made a suc- 
cessful flight with it near Hammonds- 
port, N. Y. Some other changes were al- 
so made in order to make the machine 
strong enough to support the motor. 

Langley’s machine was finally put in 
the Smithsonian Institution and labeled 
“the first heavier-than-air machine ca- 
pable of sustained flight with a pas- 
senger,” or words to that effect. This 
started a controversy which is still go- 
ing on. Orville Wright desired to place 
the historic biplane flown at Kitty 
Hawk in 1903 in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, but he refused to do so unless 
the wording of the placard on the 
Langley machine were changed. He 
maintained that it was a falsification 
of history. The upshot of the matter 
is that Orville Wright has loaned his 
machine to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum in London for five years. Every 
American sincerely hopes that the con- 
troversy will be ultimately settled to 
the mutual satisfaction of Orville 
Wright and the Smithsonian Institution 
and that the historic biplane will be 
brought back to America where it be- 
longs. 


X-Rays Used on Trees 
The city forester of Rochester, N. Y., 
has found that the X-ray machine can 
be used to good advantage in diagnos- 
ing the internal ailments of trees. 


Historic Wright Plane on Exhibition in England 


irrespective of them. Close observers 
have discovered not only that tides do 
not affect the weather but that certain 
extreme weather conditions may affect 
the tides to some extent. Very low 
barometric pressure and very strong 
winds from certain directions will 
cause either unusually low or unusually 
high tides, as the case may be. 


The All-Fours Habit 
A short time ago Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
the eminent anthropologist, asked phy- 
sicians throughout the country to re- 
port all cases of children under one 
year of age who run on all fours in- 
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The “Bear Girl,” one of the attractions of 
a circus side show. 


stead of creep or try to walk on two 
legs. Dr. Hrdlicka was then of the 
opinion that the abnormality was very 
rare. The abnormality, he said, is not 
harmful and does not indicate disease. 
It is outgrown as the child becomes 
older. The anthropologist is interested 


flat of its feet and the | 
its hands. The actio 
similar to that of a 
footed animal. 


oo 


Strange Poison Plan‘ 
Coyotillo, which ¢' 
along the Rio Grand 
Texas and southward 
Mexico, is one of the unu 
plants of the United Sta 
It is poisonous, but ani 
which eat it may show 
effect for days or © 
weeks. Then a paralysis 
the limbs develops, and 
arule, grows worse until! 
animal dies a lingering «: 
The first description 
coyotillo was by Clavig 
in 1789. He wrote: “Th 
is a shrub in some plac: 
the peninsula (Lower ( 
fornia) whose fruit is la 
as a vetch, round and b! 
when ripe. The Indians refrain f 
ating it because they well know tha 
is very harmful; but sometimes the « 
dren do not know it, or at least they | 
nothing, so sometimes they eat it, lec 
by hunger or their desire. The ef! 
which does not take place for some d: 
remains in the meantime unnoticed; 
afterward other accidents happen 
them which finally end their lives.” 
Government physiologists have b 
studying the effect of the leaves, 
fruit, and the seeds on sheep, cat! 
goats, chickens and guinea pigs to ( 
cover the amounts which would pr: 
poisonous and to prepare the way 
the discovery of curative methods. ‘I! 
striking thing about the plant, the 
periments say, is that a consider: 
period ordinarily elapses between 
feeding and the appearance of s\ 
toms. In the case of one sheep the 
sult of the feeding did not appear un! 
the 48th day, although on the aver: 
the interval for sheep is a little m 
than 18 days. Chickens average m: 
than 23 days between the last feedi 
and the development of symptoms. |! 
coveries from coyotillo poisoning 
rare when the dose is sufficient to cau 
serious sickness, but the animals do n 
seem to suffer pain and their appetil: 
are good. In the rare cases of recove! 
the period of convalescence was lon: 





I always miss something worth wi)! 
when I don’t read the Pathfinder—Rev. | 
W. Butler, Thorsby, Ala. 
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The New McNary-Haugen Battle 


HAT is this 1928 model Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill which is 
getting so much attention 
both in and out of Congress? Word 
comes from the White House that the 
President is still opposed to this form 
of farm relief because of its equaliza- 
tion fee—which he considers unconsti- 
tional—yet few people understand the 
essential features of the measure which 
has passed both House and Senate, 
though in somewhat different form. 
in brief, the proposal is to appropri- 
ate $250,000,000 to $400,000,000 as avail- 
le in loans at low rate of interest to 
yperative farming organizations, the 
transactions to be handled by a Fed- 
eral Farm Board which the measure 
suld create. This is held to be in 
line with the Coolidge-Jardine farm 
policy. Not so the moot equalization 
fee! Although Chairman Haugen of the 
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Washington Post 
The Goose that Lays the Golden Egg 


House Agricultural committee describes 
the revised measure which bears his 
name as “the best farm bill ever re- 
ported to Congress,” some of his fel- 
low solons are not so sure about that. 

“The plain purpose of this bill,” ac- 

ding to Senator Reed of Mo., “is to 
place in the hands of the majority of 13 

en who would draw $10,000 a year, 
the power to attempt to control prices 
by hoarding, by buying in the market, 
by selling and by insuring against loss, 
He adds: 

It is a striking example of the length to 
which we are going in establishing here 

paternalistic government. It proceeds 
ipon the theory that the farmer is no 
longer to be a free man, that he must be 
put under governmental patronage. For my 
part I will never vote to authorize any 
government. board to take against their 
will and protest anything the farmers have 
produced by the sweat of their toil. In 
the last analysis the cloak of paternalism 
conceals the sword of the despot. 

As for the equalization fee—chief 
point of attack—our national legislators 
themselves appear to be somewhat be- 
wildered as to just what it is and what 
it would do. Perhaps the briefest defi- 
nition of this fee is furnished by Sena- 
tor Caraway (Dem.) of Ark. who says: 

The equalization fee is the means of 
Saying that everybody who is engaged in 
an industry shall bear his proper propor- 


tion of the cost of making that industry 
successful. 


Rep. Robinson (Rep.) of Iowa goes 
further: 

The equalization fee charges every pro- 
ducer his share of the cost of selling the 
surplus crops on the world market and in 
that way keeping the home market for the 
amount consumed at home at a home 
market price. It charges back to the pro- 
ducer of the particular crop directly bene- 
fited the cost of such benefit, the cost of 
marketing his surplus production. The 
more surplus the more expense to be 
charged; and right there you have one good, 
powerful reason why he will not inten- 
tionally largely overproduce—that is, the 
reason of self-interest. It is not a tax; it 
is an expense of marketing and can be done 
under government supervision better and 
more safely than in any other way. 

Rep. Purnell (Rep.) of Ind. airs his 
views: 

When the board enters into any market- 
ing agreement it makes the revolving fund 
responsible, through the stabilization fund 
for the commodities, for any losses which 
may be incurred under the agreement. 
Since the marketing agreements are to be 
resorted to only when the board finds them 
necessary to secure the regulation of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce intended by 
this measure, this contribution which each 
unit is required to make is known as the 
equalization fee and is provided as a nec- 
essary incident to the regulation of such 
commerce. The board is directed to estab- 
lish a stabilization fund for each commod- 
ity dealt with through the marketing agree- 
ments, the money in such fund to be in 
the first instance advanced by the board 
out of the revolving fund. 

The equalization fee is collected upon 
any commodity and deposited in the stabi- 
lization fund to make good any payments 
required under the marketing agreements, 
so that the advances from the revolving 
fund may be repaid as equalization fees 
are received. It is provided that these 
advancements shall be returned to the re- 
volving fund, together with four per cent 
interest. 

Much of the opposition to the equaliza- 
tion-fee provisions comes not from the 
farmers themselves but from those who 
apparently oppose any farm relief legisla- 
tion. Whatever fee may be collected will 
be paid by the farmers themselves, and 
strange as it may seem, little, if any, re- 
flected in the prices to be paid by the con- 
sumer. It is the first’ time I have ever 
known of any group appearing before Con- 
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gress asking for relief and offering to pay 
the cost of that relief out of their own 
pockets rather than out of the federal 
treasury. 

A Southern view is expressed by Rep. 
Pou (Dem.) of N. C.: 

Many farmers have been afraid of the 
equalization fee. They felt that it was 
dangerous to give to any agency unlimited 
power to levy a fee upon the agricultural 
products of the nation. I think no farmer 
need have any fear of the equalization fee 
in this bill. In the first place, the bill is 
drawn so that it will be operative and help- 
ful without the collection of any equaliza- 
tion fee at all. It is entirely possible that 
it will never be necessary to levy and collect 
an equalization fee upon any of the agri- 
cultural products. Let us use cotton as an 
illustration again. When marketing time 
comes, a portion of the revolving fund 
will be set apart to be used in aiding the 
cotton farmer in disposing of his exportable 
surplus crop. The equalization fee is only 
resorted to in the event there is loss to the 
government in aiding the farmer to market 
his surplus. Nobody wants the government 
to hold the bag. It is only expected that 
the government will help the farmer just 
as it has helped the railroads in the past, 
that it will lend its strong arm by setting 
apart from the treasury a fund to be used 
in aiding the farmer to get a fair price for 
the product of his toil. The equalization 
fee levied and collected will only be levied 
and collected on cotton if there should be a 
loss to the government in disposing of the 
surplus cotton crop. It will only be levied 
upon wheat in case there is loss to the gov- 
ernment in aiding the wheat farmers to dis- 
pose of their exportable surplus. And the 
size of the equalization fee is governed by 
the amount of any deficit which must be 
covered. No equalization fee can be collect- 
ed from the cotton farmer to aid in dispos- 
ing of the wheat crop, and no equalization 
fee can be collected from the wheat farmer 
to aid the cotton farmer in disposing of 
his crop. 

With Senators Borah and Capper and 
former Gov. Lowden declaring farm 
relief to be a big issue in the campaign, 
the situation is involved in politics to 
a marked degree. Senators Curtis, Wat- 
son and Norris, candidates for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, voted 
against the bill. As for the Democrats, 
Senators Robinson, George, Wagner 
and Copeland (the two latter are Al 
Smith men) are favorable, and Walsh 
and Reed (Mo.) are against. The Low- 
den-Dawes group hopes that the antici- 
pated veto will, by further embarrass- 
ing the administration in the West, hurt 
Hoover. 
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T WAS in the midst of the battle of 
| Chickamauga. An 11 year old boy 

carrying a heavy musket was seen 
dashing over the field. A mounted Con- 
federate colonel charged toward him. 

“Stop, you little Yankee devil,” he 
shouted. 

The lad stopped. The colonel rode 
forward to make him a prisoner. Quick 
as a flash the boy raised the gun and 
fired. The colonel fell dead. 

Thus began the fame of John L. Clem, 
known in history as Little Johnny Clem, 
the drummer-boy of Shiloh. He escaped 
from the field at Chickamauga after he 
had become separated from his com- 
pany. Early in the battle he served as 
a marker and later carried a musket 
instead of a drum. In the thickest of 
the fight three bullets passed through 
his hat. After Chickamauga he was 
made a sergeant and placed on the Roll 
of Honor. 

Clem was born at Newark, Ohio, in 
1851. When the Civil war broke out 
he was only 10 vears old. Notwith- 
standing this, he attempted to enlist as 
a drummer-boy in the Third Ohio Vol- 
unteers. He ‘was rejected because of 
his size and extreme youth Later, how- 
ever, he was accepted by the 22nd Mich- 
igan Volunteers and accompanied that 
regiment in the campaign which ended 
with the battle of Shiloh. The drum- 
mer displayed a fearless spirit during 
the battle. His drum was destroyed by 
a piece of shell. 

When the war was ever Clem’s career 
as a soldier did not come to an end. In 
1871 President Grant appointed him a 


Old print of John Clem, the drummer-boy, 
published in 2862 after the battle of Shiloh. 


second lieutenant in the regular army. 
Three years later he was made a first 
lieutenant. One year after that he 
graduated from the Artillery School. He 
continued to rise until he was retired 
as a major-general in 1916. 

A short time ago Gen. Clem, who 
lives in Washington, called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge and had a chat about 
that day 66 years ago when the drum- 
mer-boy at Shiloh forgot how to beat a 
retreat that might have changed the 
course of American history. There was 
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Boy of Shiloh 


moisture in the eyes of the aged veteran 
when he recalled Albert Sidney John- 
ston’s surprise attack which made Gen- 
eral Grant’s army stagger under the 
blow. 

“It wasn’t a day like this,” said the 
old general, as he glanced through a 
White House window into the bright 
sunshine. “There was a cold, penetrat- 
ing drizzle when we were awakened 











Major-General John Clem Today 


about dawn bythe terrific attack of 
Albert Sidney Johnston’s forces. Ev- 
erything was confusion in our camp. 
We were taken wholly by surprise, and 
before our regiments could array them- 
selves in battle formation they were 
swept back. Our. losses were very 
heavy. Things looked bad for the Union 
Army that day. 

“T couldn’t think of anything else to 
do, so I just beat as hard as I could on 
my old drum.” The President of the 
United States was listening intently as 
the hero of long ago reached that dra- 
matic moment in his youth. “They said 
it had. a rallying effect on the men 
about me. As the day drew toward a 
close Albert Sidney Johnston was mor- 
tally wounded and Beauregard succeed- 
ed to the command of the Confederate 
Army. The next day we attacked, and 
there was a different story to tell.” 


The Grand Army Song 


The Grand Army Song dear to many 
Union veterans was first sung by its 
author, A. R. Burke, adjutant of Mc- 
Pherson Post, G. A. R., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
several years ago while on a Potomac 
river boat going to Mt. Vernon. It was 
also heard at a memorial service broad- 
cast by radio station KDKA in 1925 and 
at the G A. R. national encampment at 
Des Moines. 

The song is written to the tune of 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” So many re- 
quests for the song were received with 
such high appreciation of merit for the 
80-year-old author that Mr. Burke had 
the song printed and distributed many 
copies. The words are: 





How dear to the heart of each gray headed 
veteran, 


Are the thoughts of the days while lx 
wore the blue; 

While memory recalls every accident 
danger, 

And scenes of the past are brought 
to his view. 

Though long since discarding the arn 
equipment, 

There is one thing the veteran most 
will note, 

The first thing he spies on the forn 
comrade, 

Is the little bronze button he wears 
coat. 


CHORUS 

This little bronze button was mad 
the cannon, 

That fired the shells in the battles w 

It’s a sacred token, yes it’s a blood | 
emblem, 

This Grand Army button is worn o! 
Loyal men. 


“How much did it cost?”asked the n 
the veteran, 

“That little bronze button you wear 0: 
coat?” 

“Ten cents in good money,” he ans 
the stranger, 

“With four years of marching and fi; 
to boot.” 

The wealth of the world could not pu 
that button, 

Unless the wearer once wore the blue. 

For it shows to mankind the true 
of a hero, 

A man to honor and country proved t: 

Then let us remember that little b: 
button, 

And wear it with honor 
bold; 

And fraternally welcome all who uph: 

For the love in our hearts for the com: 
of old. 

Each day musters out whole battalion 
wearers, 

And soon will be missed that token so cd 

But millions will come who will remen 
with honor, 

The men who had the right that button 
wear. 


PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS 


Thornton Wilder, youthful and obsc 
teacher at a New Jersey boys’ school, \ 
the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for writ 
the best novel of the year. His *! 
Bridge of San Luis Rey” has been hig 
praised not only for its unique theme |! 
because it is an unusual and excellent 
ample of composition. “The Strange ! 
terlude,” adjudged the best play of 
year, won a similar award for Eug: 
O’Neill. Vernon Louis Parrington captu 
$2,000 for the best history, “Main Curre: 
in American Thought.” > A $1,000 awa 
went to Charles Edward Russell for 
“The American Orchestra and Theocd 
Thomas,” held to be the best biograp! 
The poetry prize of $1,000 was given Edw 
\rlington Robinson for his “Tristram.” 
cartoon of Lindbergh captioned “May I! 
Shadow Never Grow Less” brought *1.,!)! 
to Nelson Harding of the Brooklyn Eag 
Grover Cleveland Hall of the Montgom 
(Ala.) Advertiser won $500 for the 
editorial. It deplored racial and religi: 
intolerance. 


both nobk 





CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


Albert and William Reith,  brot! 
though miles apart received identical] 
juries in the same manner. Both w 
riding motorcycles; Albert in Monaca, P 
and William in Aliquippa, Pa., when t! 
collided with automobiles. Each sustain: 
a fractured left leg, bruises to the left si 
and a cut over the left eye. 





The death rate among Civil war veteran 
had reduced the pension list last March | 
79.300. Once, in 1898, the pensione! 
totaled 745,822, 
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Value of Ideas and Genius 


as time is reckoned these days— 

an employee of a copper mine 

ticed how much water was pumped 
yp from the interior and released on the 
tside to run where it will. The em- 
ployee chanced to be eating some can- 
| food for his noon lunch. When the 
was emptied he threw it into a 
small pool. He did not pass that way 
iain until many days later. When he 
did so he happened to kick the can 
which he had tossed away. The weight 
is such that it hurt his foot. Sur- 
rised, he picked up the can and found 
that it contained an accumulation of 
nuck that was too heavy to be merely 


O'= day not so many years ago— 


fhe employee studied the matter 

| then waxed jubilant. However, he 

id not mention his discovery to the 
company. On the contrary, he quit 

rk. Putting up all the money he had 
he augmented the sum with what he 

iid borrow from friends. With this 

mney he bought up the rights to all 

water emptied from the mine. Too 
the mine officials realized that the 

iter which they thought was waste 
contained copper in suspension. The 
former employee set about recovering 
this copper and became rich as a result. 

There have been other cases of a 
similar nature. 

The great author Balzac was possess- 
ed with the “get-rich-quick” idea. He 
knew it would have to be in something 
besides writing, so in 1833 he went to 
Sardinia to examine the refuse of sil- 
ver mines abandoned by the Romans. 
He reasoned that, using an inperfect 
process as they did, the ancients must 
have thrown a great deal of the valu- 
able metal in the waste. He was right, 
but he thoughtlessly communicated his 
idea to another person and it was oth- 
ers, not Balzac, who capitalized it. 

Then there was Walter H. Deubener. 
Deubener conducted a small grocery 
business in St. Paul. Business was dull 
so Deubener had opportunity to notice 
that a customer’s purchase seemed 
limited by her arms rather than her 
pocketbook. So he set about solving 
the problem. The common paper shop- 
ping bag supported by two strings 
which also serve as handles is the re- 
sult. Last year Deubener, who has a 
patent on the article, sold 10,000,000. In 
cidentally Mr. Deubener has a word of 
advice and encouragement for in- 
ventors. He says: 


There are more opportunities for prof- 
itable invention today than there were in 
1917 when I made mine. The inventor, of 

urse, must proceed logically. From my 
experience, I should say that the first thing 
to do is to make sure that your idea is 
practical. Then find out that there really 
is a public demand for it. Next, select a 
reliable, experienced patent attorney and 
apply for a patent. If you have ample 
finances, sufficient business experience and 
all the other necessary qualifications, then 
the way for you to make the most money 
out of your invention is to do your own 
manufacturing and selling, for you will be 
more enthusiastic about your own invention 


than anyone else would be and you will 
work harder. If you lack sufficient business 
ability or finances, then try to make some 
arrangements with a reliable manufacturer 
on a royalty basis. 


The value of ideas reminds us of the 
old story about the plumber who sent 
in a bill for $5 for doing a job that only 
required a few minutes of his time. The 
indignant householder asked the plumb- 
er to itemize it, complaining, ‘‘Why, 
you only tapped the pipe a couple of 
times and that was all there was to it.” 
This was the plumber’s itemized state- 
ment: 


New washer....... Pee ee $ .05 
Labor of tapping............ 15 
Knowing where to tap...... 4.20 


Recently the manuscript of “Alice in 
Wonderland” sold for $77,000. Thus 
we see what Lewis Carroll could do to 
some sheets of paper worth a few 
cents. That’s genius. But Henry Ford 
‘an take one slip of paper, write some- 
thing on it, and make it worth many 
times $77,000. That’s capital. A work- 
man can take a few cents worth of 
steel and fashion the works of a watch 
that sells for a hundred dollars. That’s 
skill. A merchant can take the same 
article, advertise it, and sell it for $200. 
That’s business. You may be the one 
that has to buy the watch for your 
wife’s birthday. That’s tough! 


Queen’s Ring Sold 


l’ THERE is one ring in England 





more encrusted in romance, than 

others it must be the ring that 
Queen Elizabeth gave to the Earl of 
Essex—that ring which would have 
saved the young earl’s life had it not 
been stopped on its way back to the 
queen. Yet that ring brought only 
$2,700 at a recent London auction. 

When the Earl of Essex came to the 
queen’s court just after having distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Zut- 
phen, Holland, he was 21 and she was 
about 60. But the differences in ages 
did not hinder the budding of romance. 
The queen still considered herself beau- 
tiful and attractive, probably because 
everybody told her so, and she soon 
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Jazz, like the well-known little girl with 
the curl, when it is good is very, very good, 
but when it is bad it is horrid—John 
Philip Sousa, band leader. 

Being a minister of France is a dog’s 
life—Andre Tardieu. 

I am not afraid of girls—Col. Lindbergh. 

One wonders if Adam’s whole backbone 
did not come out with the rib, because man 
seems to haye none left.—President Fred- 
erick Lent of Elmira college. 

The one way to world peace is for the 
English-speaking nations to unite their 
strength to fight the disease we call war.— 
T. P. O’Connor, member of parliament. 

The prestige of any country is strictly 
limited by the efficiency of its armed 
forces—Premier Mussolini. 
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raised the young soldier to the position 
of favorite. He was evidently inter- 
ested in a material way, seeing honors 
and fortune now within his reach, but 
he grew awfully tired of dancing at- 
tendance on the conceited elderly 
queen. He wanted adventure, and he 
even ran away to war—and got called 
back. 

The young ear! fought both on land 
and sea, but he succeeded better as a 
lover than as a fighter. In Oriental 
romantic fashion the queen gave him 
a ring which he was to send her if he 
ever got into trouble or danger, and 
she bound herself to save him upon re- 
ceiving his call of distress in that way. 

Essex went in an expedition against 
Spain where he had some success, but 
not as much as the queen thought he 
should have had. This started the rup- 
ture of their close friendship. Later 
he was sent out to intercept a Spanish 
fleet, but missed it. This brought a real 
scolding from the queen which the 
high-spirited young man did not take 
kindly. In a later argument he became 
so irritated, or disgusted, with the 
queen that he turned his back on her 
in contempt. Elizabeth promptly slap- 
ped his face, and he went away boiling 
mad. 

Yet still there was a reconciliation, 
and the earl was appointed lieutenant 
and governor-general of Ireland where 
he at once proceeded to crush a rebel- 
lion. There he disgraced himself com- 
pletely, even to the point of suddenly 
leaving his post of duty and hurrying 
back to London. He was deprived of 
his offices and banished from the court. 
Tired of living peacefully at home do- 
ing nothing, and smarting under his 
wounded pride, Essex tried to start a 
rebellion in London and soon found 
himself sentenced to death. 

Then the queen waited expectantly 
for the ring. She was ready to forgive 
and save her former favorite, whom 
she still loved, if only he would soothe 
her vanity by making the stipulated ap- 
peal to her affection. She waited anx- 
iously, but no word came from him. She 
judged him stubborn, so she decided to 
be stubborn too. He went to his death 
without a sign of intelligence passing 
between them. He died in his 35th 
year. 

But the poor queen’s heart was bro- 
ken when she learned, too late, that 
Essex had tried to send the ring, and 


»that it was no fault of his that it did 


not arrive. He entrusted the ring to 
a relative, the countess of Nottingham, 
to hand to the queen. But the countess 
was afraid to act because her husband 
hated the earl. So she kept the ring. 
She also kept the secret until she was 
on her deathbed. She then sent for 
the queen and confessed. So wrought 
up was Elizabeth that she gave the 
dying woman an angry shaking. Re- 
turning to her palace the queen refused 
food and medicine and passed days 
and nights seated on the floor in de- 
spair. She died only 20 days later— 
about two years after the death of the 
earl. 

One would think such a ring might 
bring more than $3,000. 
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ur Travel Editor Abroa 


€3° He Tells How Things Look in the New Europe Ea 








Too Many Tombs of Columbus 

NE of the chief objects of inter- 

est in Seville is the tomb of Co- 

lumbus, in the cathedral. It is 
an elaborately decorated affair, with a 
marble coffin borne aloft by four kings 
of Spain. But I give notice now that I 
am not going to shed any more tears 
over the bones of Columbus until some- 
body decides where they really are. 
The Spanish are very positive that they 
have Columbus’s remains in this tomb 
at Seville—but the people of Santo Do- 
mingo, in the West Indies, are equally 
sure that they have them in their ca- 
thedral. 

The historical accounts on the sub- 
ject are conflicting. Columbus was 
first buried here in Seville, after dying 
in dire poverty (and some say in pris- 
on) at Valladolid in 1506. He had been 
so shamefully treated by the Spaniards 
that he didn’t want to rest in Spanish 
soil and so, to carry out his wish, his 
body was taken to Santo Domingo. 
When that island was taken by France 
in 1795 Columbus’s bones (as waS sup- 
posed) were taken to Havana, Cuba. 
There they rested till our war with 
Spain. Then the Spanish government 
removed the remains once more. They 
brought them back here to Seville, after 
they had made a round trip by sea of 
nearly 10,000 miles. The Dominicans 
claim that these bones were not Co- 
lumbus’s original name-blown-in-the- 
bottle bones, but those of his son Diego, 
and that they still possess Columbus’s. 


Alcazar Gardens and Giralda Tower 


There is almost as much controversy 
over Columbus’s birth and nationality 
_as over his burial place. In spite of 
some evidence that he was a Spanish 
Jew, the Italians still claim him, and 
we see a number of wreaths which have 
recently been laid on the tomb by Ital- 
ian visitors. The Spanish were never 


very proud of Columbus at any time, 
and in the past they repeatedly dis- 


owned him. During the Spanish Amer- 
ican war Spanish mobs threw down 
some of their own monuments to Co- 
lumbus. They were enraged at Co- 
lumbus for discovering a New World 
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Travel editor’s sketch of “Gold Tower’ where 
Columbus kept his gold from New World. 


that would be so ungrateful to the 
mother country as to rebel against her. 

The Seville cathedral, after St. Peter’s 
at Rome, is the largest church in all 
Christendom. It is believed that it was 
planned by German architects. The 
“atmosphere” of the great interior is 
wonderful—it is neither too dark, as 
some other Spanish cathedrals are, nor 
too light, as some of the Gothic ca- 
thedrals of northern Europe are. There 
is an awe-inspiring sense of vastness 
and mystery. 

At one time the building was greatly 
damaged by an_ earthquake which 
brought the dome tumbling down, but 
this was rebuilt. Among the treasures 
of this splendid old church are over 200 
huge choir-books—bigger than any 
books you ever saw. They were la- 
boriously copied on parchment by 
monks and enriched by colored decora- 
tions and burnished gold-leaf. Some of 
these priceless volumes date back to 
the 15th century. 

Mad Because Treasure Gave Out 

After the discovery of America, the 
Spanish flocked to the New World as 
fast as they could. Some districts of 
Spain were almost depopulated. Seville 
especially enjoyed a great boom, as it 
was the principal port from which and 
to which those famous “Spanish gal- 
leons loaded with treasure” sailed. 

At first it was easy for the Spanish 
“conquistadors” to secure shiploads of 
gold, silver and other precious things 
in trade for cheap gewgaws. After that 
they followed up their thirst for riches 
and used force to make the natives sur- 
render their treasures.~ The Spanish 
emigrants did not take kindly to settling 
down in the New World and making a 
living by the humdrum process of till- 
ing the soil etc. As a matter of fact 
the Spanish of that period were fighters 
rather than workers. Their best men 


_treasures of centuries. 
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were bred for war, and manual! | 
was despised as something onl\ 
done by slaves. 

For a time Spain was kept rich | 
spoils of the Incas and the accum) 
They tl 
that this source of sudden weal|! 
inexhaustible, just as we regai 
troleum today. So they dissipat The 
with a lavish hand. They wer The : 
urally angry when they found—w rh 
was too late—that it was mostl) 
and that the only way to get we: 
to work for it. Even to this da 
find the Europeans still very gen 
cherish the delusion that in - A: 
all a person has to do is to hold rept 
bag and it will be filled with gol plod 

We are greatly interested in a fi) the 
Moorish stone tower on the ban! see 
the Guadalquivir, and it is so pi in 
esque that I have to sit down and any 
a little sketch of it. This is knov that 
the “Torre de Oro” or Gold Towe: dav: 
was here that Columbus stored th: Ir 
cious metals and other treasures \ ae 
he brought from the New World. girl: 
built some of his galleons right at ; 
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point. He started some of his vo: ~ 
from here, and the last thing he di quil 
fore sailing was to go to mass at of © 
cathedral, as he was by nature a low 
pious man. Seville still does qui! and 
thriving trade—but not much in ther 
and silver any more. Her gold no al 
in the form of oranges, shipped mn the 
to England, and her silver is in thet 
olive trees. The Seville oranges ar pl 
ter, and they are used for making | ean 
malade. Olive oil and wine are oe 
staple exports. oe 
American Girls Prettier at That on 
The Sevillians still have a linge: cha 
passion for gold. Some of them + the! 
with what seems to be covetous T 
on Uncle Eli when he opens his m pr 
—as he boasts several gold teeth. Uni 
constantly have to remind him to k er 
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for him anyway, as he is always sa\ wh 
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cated as to climatic conditions though 
paving no natural surroundings that 
are picturesque. The climate of the 
seville region is proverbial. Columbus 
himself, writing in his journal only 





4 few days before discovering America, 
namely Oct. 8, 1492, remarked: “The 


air is very soft, as of April in Seville.” 
The spring is the most charming time. 
The summers are long, dry and very hot. 
fhe people of Seville are especially 
proud of their city and of being ‘“Se- 
yillianos.” The women 
are famous for their 
beauty and their lively 
manners. However, this 
reputation is now ex- 
plod d, for I must state 
the truth that you will 
see more pretty women 
in an hour’s jaunt on 
any American _ street 
than in a month of Sun- 
davs in Spain. 

In the last few years 
\merican Women and 
have learned to 
the most of their 
They have ac- 
quired the Parisian art 
of wearing clothes (what 
few they do wear) with 
seductive grace. Now 
they are world-beaters 
at this game—beating 
the Parisian women 
themselves, for the sim- 
ple reason that Ameri- 
can Women on the aver- 
age have much more 
money and time to spend 
01 cultivating their 
charms and adorning 
themselves. 


girls 
make 
charms. 





The proportion of 
pretty Women in the 
United States is far high- 
er than in any other 
country—n o matter 
what other travelers or 
Writers may say. Uncle 
Eli, who is an expert in 
such matters and who 
looks over my shoulder 
as | write, bears me out 
in this and deelares that 
he is ready to fight any- 
one who places American women any- 
Where except at the very head of the list. 

Aleazar an Aladdin’s Palace 

The Aleazar at Seville is only second 
lo the Alhambra at Granada among the 
architectural wonders that the Moors 
left in Spain. It°~was made as a palace 
for the Moorish kings, and it continues 
loday to be the royal residence, when 
the royal family visit Seville. It was in 
this palace that Queen Isabella gave her 
lewels to Columbus, to grubstake him 
for his first voyage of discovery. It 
Was here also that the king known as 
Peter the Cruel killed his brother, and 
then immediately sat down to a great 
banquet. That’s the way royalty used 
lo behave sometimes. 

In the planning of Alcazar we see 
again the Oriental trick for hoodwink- 
ing the evil eye of envy—and also the 
lax gatherers and other robbers—by 
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pretending that the place was very in- 
significant. To look at the buildings 
from the outside you would pass them 
by as poor warehouses or barns. The 
glories of the place are altogether on the 
inside. 

The Orientals like to plan their 
houses so as to be full of surprise. Cor- 
ridors and arcades connect the differ- 
ent rooms and at each new turn some 
fresh and different vista strikes your 
eye. While there is a certain sameness 








17 
ical vegetation. The gardener tells us 
that the magnolia tree that we are 


looking at is the biggest in the world; it 
has a spread of about 70 feet and is 
very old. 

The ‘graceful Giralda tower makes a 
fine background as viewed from the Al- 
cazar gardens. At one time the tower 


was crowned by four balls of gold 
which were worth $250,000. This was 
some of the gold that came from 


America, and it shows how freely they 
used it. These balls were 
hurled down by an 
earthquake, and it was 
decided to replace them 
with the present weath- 
er-vane consisting of a 
fickle Woman who turns 
with every wind. 
During a terrible gale 
in 1504, according to the 
tradition, the devil tried 
his best to pull the Gi- 
ralda tower down, but 
it was protected by the 
sheltering arms of the 
two sister saints who are 


the patronesses of the 
city. We see in the gar- 
dens the vaulted baths 


where some of the ladies 
of the court used to 
bathe. According to the 
story the courtiers used 
to drink the water after- 


ward. This was their 
idea of gallantry. Even 
at that the bath water 


was probably about as 
clean as the city water, 
as Seville has never 
boasted good water. 





MINE TOLL 
During 1927 coal mines 
in this country took a toll 
of 2,224 lives; many more 
were injured. Although 








A Faint Idea of the Mosaic and Filigree Embellishments in 


in these Moorish apartments, they are 


in fact never alike. There is an infinite 
variety of design, and since much of the 
ornamentation is composed of fine old 
Moorish tilework in many hues or is 
decorated with colors or gilding, the 
constant shifts of form and coloring 
remind one of a kaleidoscope. 

Now and then we see a little recess 
in the wall, very beautifully designed 
and decorated. These niches were for 
the purpose of holding vases of flowers 
in the daytime and olive-oil lamps at 
night. The ceilings and walls are coat- 
ed with ivory-like plaster worked into 
arches, panels and honeycomb cells and 
completely covered with intricate de- 
signs. The whole effect is like delicate 
old lace, or like the work of Jack Frost 
on window panes. 

The gardens of the Alcazar are equal- 
ly lovely—a riot of luxuriant semi-trop- 


this is a slight decrease 
from 1926 fatalities it is 
far too high in this day 
of modern safety meas- 
ures. Over a half billion 
tons of coal were mined 
last year. 

Falling of roofs killed 


the Alcazar 


1,011 and hauling of coal 
underground resulted in 
loss of 352 lives. Blasting and falling sides 
were next in order. Explosions of gas and 
dust came fifth with 110 deaths. Two means 
are used to combat this last hazard—“rock- 
dusting” and sprinkling. Sprinkling is in 
general use because the equipment and cost 
of labor are cheaper but walls, ceiling and 
floors muSt be watered every day. 

Rock-dusting, on the other hand, need be 
done but once in several weeks or months, 
so in the long run it is the cheaper method. 
It consists in blowing rock dust, pulverized 
shale, sandstone, gypsum or other stone 
agains the walls; ceilings and floors, where 
it clings to the surface. Fires started by 
exploding dust are snuffed out when they 
reach the rock-dusted area, limiting fatal 
ities to one or two. Without such pre- 
caution the original explosion would be 
conveyed in all directions by contact with 
other gases and hundreds of miners would 
pay with their lives. 





It is estimated that there are 20,000 ele- 
phants in Uganda, Africa. 
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Question Box 





Is Col. Charles 
service? 

The Adjutant General, War department, 
advises us as follows: “Col. Lindbergh 
enlisted as a flying cadet, United States 
Army, March 18, 1924, and after successfully 
completing the course of flying training at 
Brooks Field, Tex., he was rated as air- 
plane pilot and appointed second lieutenant, 
Air Corps Reserve, March 14, 1925. Because 
of federal recognition as captain, Air Corps, 
Missouri National Guard, he was appointed 
captain, Air Corps Reserve, Nov. 6, 1926. 
In recognition of his transatlantic flight, 
he was promoted to colonel, Air Corps 
Reserve, July 7, 1927. Col. Lindbergh was 
on active duty as second lieutenant, Air 
Corps Reserve, from July 5, 1925, to July 
19, 1925, and as colonel, Air Corp Reserve, 
from Nov. 4, 1927, to Nov, 15, 1927. He is 
not on active duty under his reserve com- 
mission at the present time.” However, 
Lindbergh is such a booster for the Air 
service and aviation in general that the 
army gives him free use of its fields, planes 
and equipment. 


A. Lindbergh 


in active 


What is a “tissue ballot?” 

“Tissue ballot” is the name given to a 
ballot printed on very thin paper for the 
fraudulent purpose of enabling a voter to 
cast more than one vote. Where this fraud 
has been practiced the election officers 
hand certain persons two or more bal- 
lots stuck close together so as not to be 
noticeable. 


What is a congressman-at-large? 

Representatives are apportioned among 
the various states according to population. 
As a general’ rule each representative is 
elected by a district. Sometimes, however, 
after a new apportionment is made and a 
state receives one or more additional rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the state is not 
redistricted for a number of years. In such 
cases the extra representatives are elected 
“at large,” namely by the entire state in- 
stead of by special districts. Such members 
are called representatives or congressmen- 
at-large. Illinois, for instance, has two 
representatives-at-large in the _ present 
Congress. 


Do all frogs pass through a tadpole stage? 

All frogs, like toads, breed in the water 
and pass through a tadpole stage. This 
is true even of the tree frogs. 


Why do wheels turn backward in the movies? 

When wheels. with spokes are shown in 
motion pictures they frequently appear to 
rotate backward. This is because a moving 
picture is merely a series of separate pic- 
tures. A small fraction of a second elapses 
between the successive clicks of the movie 
camera. In this brief time the spokes of a 
rotating wheel may- turn exactly through 
any of the various angles formed by dif- 
ferent pairs of spokes. Should that be the 
case, the successive exposures of the camera 
will photograph the spokes in apparently 
the same position each time. The result 
will be that the wheel appears to stand still. 
If the spokes advance less than halfway 
through the angles a forward motion will 
be shown when the film is projected on 
the screen. If, however, the spokes advance 
more than halfway through the angles, 
each successive picture will show them 
ta little behind their positions in the 
Pirevious exposure, because the distance 
be tween each spoke and the former location 

) 


of the one ahead of it will be shorter than 
the distance traveled by each spoke. For 
many years motion picture photographers 
have sought a method of timing their shut- 
ters to rotating wheels with spokes. Some 
producers even avoid scenes showing such 
wheels in motion. The problem has been 
solved to some extent by going over the 
film and painting out 
in each wheel. 


How is “Edinburgh” pronounced? 

The only correct pronounciation of the 
name of the capital of Scotland is “Ed’n- 
bur-o.” “Burgh” is a form of the word 
“borough” and in Scotland is always pro- 
nounced “bur-o.” The origin of the name 
is disputed. One explanation, by no means 
universally accepted, is that it was founded 
by Edwin of Northumbria and was first 
known as “Edwin’s Burgh.” In the United 
States there.are six or seven towns named 
“Edinburg.” This name is pronounced 
“Ed’n-berg.” 

Is clover seed used in manufacturing dyes? 

There is a common impression that clover 
and timothy seed are used in the manu- 
facture of dyes. The Department of Agri- 
culture says it can find no information in- 
dicating that such seed is so used. 


How is the number of presidential electors . 


determined? 

Each state is entitled to as many presi- 
dential electors as it has representatives 
in Congress. To determine the number of 
electors which a given state has, add its 
two senators to the number of representa- 
tives it has in the House of Representa- 
tives. For instance, Nevada has two sena- 
tors and one representative. Therefore it 
has three presidential electors in the elec- 
toral college. Likewise New York has 45 
electors because it is represented in Con- 
gress by two senators and 43 representa- 
tives. The total number of electors is 
equal to the combined total memberships 
of the two houses of Congress. 


What is a civet cat? 

Strictly speaking, the name “civet cat” 
refers only to an Old World carnivorous 
animal closely related to the mongooses. 
In the United States, however, it is popu- 
larly applied to the little spotted skunk, 
which belongs to the genus Spilogale. “Civet 


.cat” is also one of the local names in the 


Southwest for the cacomixle or ring-tailed 
cat, a carnivorous animal related to the 
raccoon, 


How is “Houston” correctly pronounced? 

The correct pronounciation of “Houston,” 
the name of a city in Texas, is “Hews-ton.” 
It is frequently mispronounced “House- 
ton.” The city was named after Samuel 
Houston, the soldier and statesman, whose 
name was pronounced “Hews-ton.” His 
pcoople came to America from the north of 
Ireland and settled in Virginia. One branch 
of the family went north and settled in 
Pennsylvania where the name is frequently 
pronounced “House-ton.” 


Did the United States repay the French 
loans? 

Between 1777 and 1783 France loaned the 
United States $6,352,500 in the form of 
four separate loans. The.finances of the 
new American government were in such 
condition that interest payments, as well 
as the installments on the principal, were 
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not always made promptly. In 1795 - 
900 of the debt to France was still u 
During that year it was converted 
domestic stock. Oliver Walcott, th: 
retary of the Treasury, said that 
operation the debt as due under 
contracts to the Republic of Fran 
be considered discharged.” In othe: 
the ‘noney loaned to the United St 
carry on the Revolution was repaid 
In addition to these loans France 
the American Colonies $1,815,000 a 
in the form of various aids and su 
This money, of course, was never pa 
Later treaty negotiations show t! 
adjustment of 1795 was regarded | 
countries as conclusive in respect 
financial obligations to France. 


Is President Calles of Mexico a Cat 

President Calles was brought up a 
lic but he is not now afffliated wi 
church. 


When were watches first made? 

The early history of watches is un 
Small timepieces for carrying in the 
were not made until after the in 
of the mainspring in clocks. It is si 
that watches were first made at Nur 
Germany, about the beginning of t! 
century. They were called “Nur 
eggs.” 


What is the velvet on a deer’s horns? 
Velvet is the name given to an ext 
hairy skin which occurs on the 
antlers of deer. This velvety skin no 
the rapidly growing horn. Later 
off or is rubbed off by the animal. 


Where does the Bible say “Beware of . 

Philippians 3:2 says: “Beware of 
beware of evil workers, beware 
concision,” 


Are there any bachelors in China? 
Marriage is almost universal amo) 
native Chinese. Elderly bachelo: 
maiden ladies are practically un! 
among*the normal people of China. 


What does Nabisco mean? 

Nabisco is the commercial name 
sweetened biscuit. The word was ma 
from the first two letters of “Nat 
the first three of “Biscuit,” and th« 
two of “Company,” the product being | 
factured by the National Biscuit Con 


What is the religion of Herbert Hoov: 
his wife? 

Herbert Hoover and his wife ar 
Quakers. There is considerable mis 
standing on this subject because the) 
married by a Catholic priest. It w: 
however, a Catholic wedding. They 
married by a Catholic priest becau 
was the only person in the town auth 
to perform marriage ceremonies. 


What is a statutory offense? 
“Statutory offense” is a euphemisn 
especially by the newspapers in ref 
to violations of the statutes prohi 
certain sex offenses. The phrase is 
when it would not be good taste to 
tion the offense specifically. “Sta! 
charge” is used in a related sense. 





A man elad only in pajamas drove 
truck through the streets of Stoni 
Conn., while half a dozen motorcycl 
chased him. One cop drew alongsid: 
truck and jumped on. He handcuffed 
driver who was an escaped inmate 0 
insane asylum. 
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THE TRYSTING 
\ little path went creeping 


PLACE 


Into a shadowed wood, 
j asked if I might follow it, 
it answered, “If you should 
You'll find it not so easy 
rhere are vines that hide the way, 


es that lean together 
| whisper things, they say. 


wers there are that beckon you 
er way to take, 
. that scold you roundly— 
; there is a snake!” 
1 was not affrighted; 


“Pray let me try.” 
to the gloom we went— 
iny path and I. 


the warnings all too true, 

hard the way to find, 
tangles deep, this way 
tle path did wind! 
tried to lose me 

rds all scolded so— 

ynunks chattered loud and fierce 

ried to make me go. 


and that, 


med to tell me plainly that 
no place for me; 
vell, I was curious 
bborn as could be! 
the wandering pathway 
wer of leafy lace 
n I found the secret out 
‘s’ trysting place! 
H. Poffenberger, Harrisburg, Pa. 
HAVE A HOBBY 
you're feeling sort-o’ 
hobby, get it quick. 
your nerves are on the bum 
your hobby give you fun. 
tters little what it be, 
ome pleasure, don’t you see, 
will take your mind off self. 
vou think of other things 
ur heart with pleasure sings. 
only reading books, 
tehing fishes in the brooks. 
ering in some shady glen, 
iting things with ink and pen, 
t grip your mind and heart, 
vour time at least in part, 
a hobby that is play 
e doctors wisely say. 
e heard some people say 
they had no time for play 
he worth-while folks, I find, 
1e ones that fill their mind 
| d both useful work and play, 
g richer every day. 
hobby, get it quick, 
it hobby bravely stick. 
you mind what people say 
ive your life a bit of play. 
—Elsie Gee, Sapulpa, 


WHAT WOULD YOU 


uld you do if you were told 
couldn’t live to be very old? 

uld you do? What would you say? 
uu live the same as you're living 
ay ? 


sick, 


Okla. 
DO? 


| you change and listen to God, 

{ to his pleadings as onward you 

d? 

uu give God your heart and say to 
then— 

I have sinned ag 

unst men. 


ainst Thee and 


w my life and use 
other 


it each day, 
sinners who cross my way, 


” e of that path that leads into the 
ght, 
kes us afar from heaven’s: bright 
light.” 
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Occasional Poetry Corner 


Oh! would you do that? 

would. 

maybe 

could. 

Maybe you will die suddenly as so many do. 

What then do you think would become of 
you? 


I pray that you 


But you won't be warned so you 


We never know when our time will come, 
But oh! I pray God that I may be one, 
Who can say when “It’s all 
right, 
I’m ready to go, 
—Mrs. 


God calls me, 


I’ve fought a good fight.” 
Ruby Reed, Highland Park, Mich. 


“HIS” POWER 


The blackness of before 
its gray 


Sky tinted with gold is the herald of day 


night dawn with 


With the passing of day comes the twi- 
light hour 

Not the work of mere man but signs of 
“His” power. 

God in His heaven looks down on this 
earth 

A place that He fashioned and then gave 
it birth— 


Do you think He is pleased with its squalor 
and din 
Of its wars and the seandals of rampant sin. 


lreaties of peace, how can they start 
working 

While demons of hate in all corners are 
lurking? 

We try His patience and court His deep 
wrath 

As we flippantly tread along life’s beaten 
path. 

If it is true that history repeats itself 


Then we’re about due to be washed off this 
shelf. 


—Blanche Riveley, Summit, N. J. 


FILIN’ SAWS 

Mother’s sittin’ in the chair 
Darnin’ socks, pair by pair. 
Sister’s goin’ to the dance, 
Hopin’ a fellow to entrance. 
Brother’s doin’ arithmetic: 
Awful stuff! Makes me sick! 
Father now his saws is filin’; 
Says his head is just a-bilin’. 
Me with nothin’ else to do 
But to listen till Pop’s through. 
Now my back is just a-breakin’! 
Head’s a-bustin’, 
Ears a-achin’, 
Teeth a-chatterin’, 
House a-quakin’, 
Oh, when will he be through? 
Is there nothing else to do 
But sit and hear the filin’ 
And see Pop stern, never smilin’? 
Now I tell you it’s no fun, 
To sit and hear that filin’ done. 

—Ruth Loucks, Maplewood, N. J. 





Ministers and policemen of Staunton, Va., 


played handball’ with the understanding 
that if the ministers won the. policemen 


must attend church on a certain date 
if the policemen won the 
spend an hour in jail. 


. while 
ministers must 
The policemen lost. 
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$1140 to $3300 a Year 
Steady, Short Hours—Long Vacations With Pay 
MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. * 
Don’t delay. te 





Enjoy That 
Extra Income 


Twice a Year 


Through semi-annual inter- 
est payments, Smith diver- 
sihed investments provide 
a dependable extra income. 
Annual earnings on money 
so invested average 6'/2% 





| —the highest rate consis- 
tent with safety of your 
principal. 





Mail coupon for eur 
booklet, “‘Making Safety 
Pay Profits,” which ex- 
plains the advantages of 
bonds that combine the 
“Safety-Profit” features. 


{ INFORMATION COUPON |! 


i I 
1. HE F.H.SMITH Col 
| Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 
investments only. Send me copy of New 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Making Safety Pay 
Profits.” 
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Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many others. Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 


cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each year. Send for our Civil Serve 
ice Catalog No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PATENTS 


ime counts In applying 
aan n protecting your An Send “a h or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inv en 
tion” form. No charge for information on how t« 


or patents. D sk 








proceed Communications _ strictly confi aia al 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 699 Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Vatent 
Office). Washington, D. C, 
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g Oo Oo KS For rent 2 Cents daily. 

New, late, popular books 
of all publishers at saving prices that surprise. 
EUREKA BOOK EXCHANGE, DANVILLE, KY. 


AGENTS Own Products 
Toilet Articles, Household Spec able 


booklet free. Wational Scientific ved “'y990w ae, Richmond, Va. 
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c r unpatented. 
ADAM FISHER 


CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








The Cylinder Puzzle 


Cut a piece of cardboard about four 
inches long by one and a half inches 
wide, and make three holes in it as 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 


[DOA 


——/ 











namely, a square, a triangle and a circle. 
Now, the puzzle is to make one wooden 
peg or plug that will pass through, and 
also exactly fill, each of the three holes. 
A plug cut like the one shown on the 
right in the accompanying diagram will 
do the trick. It can be made from a 
round stick of the diameter of the cir- 
cular hole and of the height of the 
square hole. Draw a straight line across 
one end of the plug, dividing it into 
two equal parts. Then cut an equal 
section from either side to the circular 
base, which gives a figure like the one 
shown. Such a plug will fulfill the re- 
quired conditions of the puzzle. 


Reading the Cards 


This trick is particularly effective be- 
cause other people shuffle the cards. The 
effect is this: 


After the deck is well shuffled by 
other hands you take it without further 
ado and, holding it face out, expose in 
a fan-shaped group. say the first dozen 
cards on top of the deck. You do not 
see them. Ask the audience to agree on 
one without telling you. Then place 
the deck behind your back. The sound 
of additional shuffling is heard. Then 
quickly pull out and expose half a dozen 
or more cards. Ask the audience if the 
chosen card is there. They will prob- 
ably say no. Then pull out another 
handful of cards, asking the same ques- 
tion. This will probably be repeated 
several times before the assortment 
containing the particular card is reach- 
ed. You are not advised what the card 
is. All cards are picked up and re- 
shuffled. With some talk about your 
mystic powers you slam the deck down 
on the table and the selected card, the 
only one, falls face upwards. 

The trick is that you do not shuffle 
the cards while holding them behind 
your back. The noise is produced by 
rifling them without changing their or- 
der. For the first batch to throw on 
the table grab the top card (one of those 
exposed to the audience) and several 
from the bottom (which were not ex- 
posed). Of course, if the audience says 


this bateh contains the selected card 
you know which one it is. 1f they do not 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 2 
Submitted by Helen Richer, Parker, 8. Dak. 

Horizontal: 1—Artificial scenery. 11— 
A political contest. 13—Like. 15—Recoil. 
16—Solar deity typifying sunlight. 17— 
Shellac. t9—Know not (contraction). 20— 
Vehicle. 21—To heal. 23—Suffix forming 
ordinal numerals. 24—Fish used for food. 
25—<Adrift. 27—Source. 28—To set again. 
29—Ancient. 30—Ireland. 31—A rare me- 
tallic element (abbr.). 33—To stammer. 
34—Once. 35—A division of a poem. 37— 
Rumanian money. 38—Prefix. 39—A light, 
loose gown. 41—A small village (abbr.). 
42—Small marine fish. 44—A female pro- 
fessional singer. 


at = — 
Vertical: 2—Before Christ (abbr.). 3— 
Damage. 4—Foreboding. 5—To overturn. 
6—Belief in. 7—A sardine of India. 8— 
To grow old. 9—Farewell at night (abbr.). 
10—Composed of limestone. 12—A resinous 
substance. 14—A French wine. 16—Thin 
silk used for linings. 18—A critical moment. 
20—Like a tail. 22—Any delightful region. 
24—Quiet. 26—A diminutive suffix. 27— 
Business organization (abbt.). 31—Girl’s 
name (Hawaiian). 32—In a tilted manner. 
35—Army officer’s rank (abbr.). 36— 
Sinuous ridges of glacial sand and gravel. 
39—To preserve. 40—Any. 42—A silver 
white metal (abbr.). 43—A state (abbr.). 
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then you take more cards from the jy). 
tom and another one from the to) ;, 
make the second batch. In this way, }, 
using one shown card to each ba 
cards not shown, you will be 4! 
identify the chosen card when | 
dience indicates any particular } 
Knowing what card that is, i: 
fling you bring it to the top of th 
Unknown to the audience, let t! 
of this card project beyond the 
Then when you slam the dec 
downward on the table the pai 
card should, by the force of t! 
turn over. However, some littl 
tice is necessary before this fi: 
sult can be neatly executed. 


Make Page into Book 

How many strokes will it tal 
to play this word golf hole? Th 
lem is to go from “page” to “b« 
five strokes. If you are a good 
you will ha 

Gn difficulty in 

/\ CA eee: «6th 

time you try 
cidentally, t! 
can be played 
several way 

using only 

everyday 
And you n 
| able to figur: 
i< | way to doit i 
/ O [ \| Watch for t 
swer next we: 
solution to last week’s White 
problem is: CAL, AAL, ALL, AL! 






































Another Mathematical Oddity 


Just suppose a man 20 years o! 
ried a girl aged five? He wor 
four times her age. When she 
he would be 25. In other word 
would he only 2% times his 
age. When she became 15 he w: 
30, or twice his wife’s age. W! 
was 25 he would be 40, or only 
fifths older than she. When she | 
45 he would be 60, or only on 
older. Now the question is, ho: 
would they have to live for the 
age to catch up with that « 
husband? 


Getting Their Goat 


If you want to get your husbanc’s 0 
wife’s “nanny” tell him or her that you 
know a married man or woman ( 
case may be) who is perfectly 
about you. Some husbands and 
may get a little roiled and demant 
know who is after their beloveds. But 
in most cases they name over ail old 
and new acquaintances in their 
to place the lover. As their intere 
curiosity become more and mort 
ed you just let them keep on guessité 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 

Why are 
like bees? 

What is that of which the comn 
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; \ 
commun ' 
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sort is the best? 
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| 
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religious 


Answers to Last Week’s 


When it is a little tart. 
Because he always has his back | 
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yntil you think the time is ripe to spring 
your surprise. Then to the insistent 


plea “Who is it?” you affectionately 
answer “You.” 

Puzzle Problem 
No. 33. In fencing a field in the shape 
‘q right triangle 90 posts were used. 
if the posts are set exactly one rod 


apart what are the dimensions of the 
feld? Ans. to No. 32—20.0194 inches. 





Answer to Cut Card Puzzle 
To fulfill the conditions of the puzzle, 


simply fold the cardboard, leather or 
whatever you use down the middle 
lengihways. Cut first to the right (the 


narrow way) and then to the left, near- 










































































Cut It Like This 


ly to the end, and so on down to the 
bottom of the eard. Then open it up 
and cut straight down the middle, ex- 
cept the two end pieces. The accom- 
panying diagram shows how the card 
will look when unfolded after the cut- 





ting. Then open it up and you will be 
able to pass through it. The larger you 
are the closer together your cuts 
must be. 
“The World’s Largest Chair” 
Somehow or other people like to 


boast of “the world’s largest,” whether 
it be pies, horses, ranches or what not. 


— ——— — 














A Seat for a Giant 


Qur photo shows what is claimed to be 


the world’s largest chair. This huge 
is made entirely of wicker. It is 
eight feet long, nine feet high, and 
weighs half a ton. The 22 ornaments 
holding the super-chair down are mem- 
bers of the executive council of the 
Miami, Fla., Elks. 
Lieut. Lloyd E. Hunting, of Kelly Field, 


fex.. was charged with reckless flying when 
iis plane flew so low that an auto was 
forced off the road into a ditch to prevent 
Possible collision, 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Big Window Display 
Massachusetts “paper—(adv.)—YOUNG 
LADY: 21 yrs., 380 Ibs., wants position 
advertising or demonstrating. Real attrac- 
tion for store weow work. 5-6371. 
Sent in by F. M. les, Amhe 








Should Have Had Bigger siisieetitt 


Oregon paper—(ady.)—LOST: A black 
hound pup, about six months old. When 
last seen was following a man, with a 
white spot on his hind leg, a few white 
hairs on his breast and very large drooping 
ears, 





Poured Away Her Life 
California paper—DEATH OF MRS. PAR- 
METER. More than two billion gallons of 
H. Parmeter of Suisun passed away in Col- 


fax last Saturday following a long illness. 
Sent in by N. M, F. . 


We Moderns 
Ohio paper—(adv.)—IN MEMORIAM. Six- 
grave lot, Section 3, Memorial Park; sell 
cheap or trade for Ford or Chevrolet. 

East 1577-W. 
Sent in by Ruth Bangham, 

A Bull’s Eye 
West Virginia paper—RIFLE SHOOTING 
MATCH OBITUARY—In sad but loving 
memory of my husband, Joseph James 
Moran who departed this life four yearsago. 


Mrs. Jay Moran and children. 
Sent in by W O. Cosner, Keyser. 


Wilmington 


Cashing In 

Ohio p (adv.)—FOR SALE: House- 
hold effects, including $10 equity in grand 
piano. Three boxes poker chips and 14 
1.0.U.’s. All as good as new, never been 
collected. High class automobile’ with 
several extra attachments, including one 
from the sheriff’s office. Owner must sell 
immediately. Going to Buckshoodle. Ad- 

ress Box 124, care of Lima News. 

Sent in by Beecher Moke, Lima 





One of the Family Now 
New York paper—Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 


Taylor announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Margaret, to Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
E. Landore of Schenectady. 

Sent in by Mrs. Lillian Ross, Malone. 


He Needs Help 
West Virginia paper—(adv.)—WANTED: 
To help man who can ride wheel and drive 


Chevrolet truck. Apply in person and 
don’t phone. Home Provision Co., 1401 
Washington St. 

Sent in by Karl D. Vass, Charleston. 


Wonders of Advertising 

California paper—C. J. Russell had better 
luck than that. He brought in a strayed 
ad for a cow and before the paper went to 
press he phoned and told us that the owner 
had called for the hog. 

Sent in by G. D. Deit Arbuckle 
How Novel! 

California paper—The Persian flappers 
boiled quince seeds in water and then ap- 
plied the thick paste to their hair, accord- 
ing to the announced formula to bring the 
North Beach closer to the Civic Center 
shopping district. 


VANISHED FLYERS HEARD FROM? 

\ penciled message purporting to be the 
last word from the plane St. Raphael which 
disappeared in a transatlantic flight last 
year was washed up on the beach at Watch 
Hill, R. I. It is believed to be a hoax. 
It reads: “Capts. Hamilton and Minchen 
had a quarrel over the course, struck water 
and sinking fast. Can see light in distance, 
think off Block Island. Everything out of 
order now. Ship good for a few seconds 
yet. Princess Lowenstein.” 
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Amazing New Invention 
Cleaning Up For Agents 
Swift as lightning, Ve-Po-Ad, my amazing new 
vest pocket adding machine, solves all figuring prob- 
lems. And your money problems, too M all over 
the country are making BIG MONEY selling this won 
der invention for only $2.95 Ve-Po-Ad duplicates 
work of $300 adding machines. Adds, subtracts, mul 
tiplies. Weighs only 4 ounces and is only 5 inches 
long and 3% inches wide Lasts a lifetir 
Big Profits for You 

At $2.95, Ve-Po-Ad sells like magic! Your profit over 10¢ 
per centon each sale. $95 a week is easy just s} ing it. Ne 
expericnce necessary Harry Fuller, new m e $e 
first day, Shapiro, Califor nade $475 in or veek 

FREE Sample Machine 

Live agehts _. NOW |. ill get FREE VE- oe AD 
offer sad MONEY. MAKING PLAN. Do you w ake 
1,000 clear profit in the next few montl Then write tome 
today -NOW. A post card willdo. But ie at once 

Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 1 

184 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















tr CATARRH 
eB 29 (alyho treatment FREE 


to try. The Calpho Treatment for catarrhal condi- 
tions is wonderful. It soothes the delicate linings 
of the nasal passages. It loosens the thick mucus. 
It makes the nose tissues firm; prevents the ca- 
tarrhal mucus from clogging and decaying. Won- 
derful for restoring the mucous membrane to a 
natural, healthy state. Calphois a mild and soothing 
treatment. Itovercomes mouth breathing, bad breath 
and theoffensive odors caused by the discharges of 
catarrh. Many are praising it. We gladly send this 
$1.50 treatment, postage paid. Delivered to your 
home without one penny expense toyou. Convince 
yourself. If satisfied with results, send us $1.50. 
Otherwise, keep your money. You decide. Don’ tde- 
lay. Just write and say “Send me the $1. 50 Calpho 
Treatment all postage paid, FREE to try.’’ Address, 
Cathoun Pharmacal Co.,100 Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


22Cal. Blank = 
Automatic © 


WITH You need no license or 
100 permit to own thie ra Nore 
CART- fun or selt-detence k ured t 
- = nce. keeps away tram 
vvigheons thieves, scares aw yay Bs 















To pee - durability; automatic 
ing and ejection o cartridges, 
instantly ana powerful report. Guaranteed absolutely 
- Send no money, Pay expressman $4.99 for automatic with 100 


cartridges. an 621 Broadway, New York, Dent. 97- J-5 





Models now ce for delivery 
Erect La ae factory. Amousehine ‘ow ma petese 
and t not bu por you get 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride oad vexhibit th 
sample. Make big money. Many models $21.50 ap. 
Guaranteed $1.50 each, wheels 

ires lamps. horne. « $quipment at hal 
usual prices. Send mey. Write for 


M ead our marvelous prices and 


Kill Your Jinx a Change rome —_ 





wearing Jeffrey Luck Ring, most beautiful, wond 
ring in the world. Its mystic power prings good ; hes 
wealth and happiness. Hand made, in sizes for every man, 
woman and child. Guaranteed for a lifetin Introductory 
price $2 each. Satisfaction guarantted or money bs De- 


scriptive circular free, Jeffrey Ring Co., Strasburg, Ii. 
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BOOKS no _ LESS( | - 
CAL work, Writs ton BIG FREE Sona sand aaa 
able tuition offer including BOARD and RAILROAD FARB 


ELECTRICAL INCINNAT! Own 
SWEENY 22% SDepe STEB EMC NUNS, 8x8 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, @ 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St.,Wash., 'D.C. Estab. 1869. 















Special offers in CAMERAS, PHOTO 
FINISHING, ALBUMS, etc., ete. 
Send 20¢ and one roll for developing 
and printing 6 fine high gloss prints. 
New bargain list FREE. 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9-p Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Catch Fish! 


with our traps. I caught 126. ii ns 

Write for our FREE TRAP and FREE Fish Bait Offers. 

WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 11, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
mastered. Learn and make 


a y t NO i is others obey your wishes. 


Gain in power, wealth and love. Simple, easy instructions, 64 pages, 
125 Church St. 


only 10c. ORIENTAL, Dept. 8, New York 











irresistible force, easily 
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Oi dround the Home 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


There’s Always Something New 


in Bridal Costumes 
New York 

Hail the June bride! And what C7) 
a lovely one she is in her soft chiffon 
dress made layer on layer with the 
new deep dip in the back and up in the 
front effect and wide sash tied in a 
soft bow. The upper part of the dress 
is made over a foundation of old lace 














Here Comes the 1928 Bride! 


(if you still have some in the family) 
and is quite simple with a round neck 
bowed with chiffon and long sleeves 
tied at the wrists. The skirt is made of 
three widths of the material hemstitch- 
ed or sewed together and cut circular 
to within a few inches of the ground. 
The veil is of tulle and is gathered to 
the little lace cap which is worn off 
the forehead. This small cap is not 
becoming to all types but is particular- 
ly attractive and pleasing to the brunette 
with an oval face. Cardenias and sweet 
peas are always fragrant and lovely but 
there are many kinds to choose from 
at the florist’s and, besides, the bride 


knows best of all what 5Q 


flowers she wants. 
Electricity in the Home 

Electricity is one of the few com- 
modities that has steadily decreased in 
cost to the consumer. Improvements 
in apparatus, methods of generation 
and increased use have made this pos- 
sible. Today this energy has been har- 
nessed for cooking, cooling, freezing, 
heating, hatching, churning, cleaning, 
sewing, curling, washing, ironing, driv- 
ing, lighting, talking, corresponding, 
percolating, toasting, polishing, ringing, 
printing, lifting and a thousand other 
purposes. 

But America has still far to go be- 


fore it can be considered an electrical 
nation. Comparatively a small portion 
of our waterpower is used to generate 
electricity. Only 55 per cent of our 
manufacturing establishments are op- 
erated electrically, only 38 per cent of 
the people are living in electrically- 
lighted homes, and a still smaller per- 
centage are using electrical appliances. 

It is well for housewives to realize 


that at the average rate one cent will : 


do these things: 

Run a vacuum cleaner 40 minutes. 

Operate a washing machine 50 minutes. 

Heat a six-pound flat-iron 25 minutes. 

Heat a toaster long enough to toast 16 
slices of bread. 

Brew five cups of coffee in a percolator. 

Heat a waffle iron long enough to cook 
20 waffles. 

Keep warm a heating pad from three to 
six hours. 

Run a sewing machine approximately 
three hours. 

Heat a curling iron once a day for three 
weeks. 

Operate a vibrator (20 minute treat- 
ments) daily for 11 days. 


Deauville Sandals Return 


The popular Deauville sandals of a 
season ago have returned. The soft 
pliable lacings make them ideal for 
general summer wear both at the shore 
and in the country. They can now be 
bought in flat rubber sole type for ten- 
nis or golf and, as with the heel variety, 
are obtainable in all colors and com- 
binations. 


The Wedding Invitation 
It is supposed to be embossed. 
usual form is: 


Mr. and Mrs. Adam William Preston 
Request the Honor of Your Presence 
at the Marriage of Their Daughter 
Helen 
To 
Mr. Charles Orville Elliott 
on Saturday the Second of June 
at Twelve O’clock Noon 
Calvary Episcopal Church 
Elmira, New York 


The house address is given if it is a 
home wedding. Invitations are sent out 
not less than 15 days nor more than 30 
days in advance of the wedding. The 
invitation is inclosed in an envelope 
which is left unsealed. This envelope 
is addressed to “Mr. and Mrs. Smith” 
or “Mrs. Smith.” This is inclosed in a 
larger envelope addressed “Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Smith, 29 Main Street, City.” 
Other members of the same family 
should receive separate invitations. 


The 


“Hard-Cooked” vs. “Hard-Boiled” 


“Hard-cooked” eggs are much better 
than the “hard-boiled” variety, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Home Economics 
which points out that the latter meth- 
od usually produces whites that are 
tough and leathery. It suggests the 
following directions for cooking eggs 
properly in their shells: The best meth- 
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od is to use a double boiler. In the jo) 
part put the eggs and a cupful of })9j). 
ing water for each egg to be cooked 
Cover closely, and keep warm oy, r 
water in the lower part of the | 
boiler. Leave the eggs in the hot 

for six to eight minutes if they 





NEW LIVER RECIPE 
Buy a large piece of calves |i 
Get butcher to lard it (cut holes 
fill them with salt pork). Put int 
roasting pan and lay strips of ba 
on top, filling up pan with water | 
it touches bacon. Put in oven an 
cook until tender. Serve in 
while hot. 








be soft-cooked, or for 30 minutes i! 
are to be hard-cooked. Eggs pr 
in this way are then ready for | 
salads,\for stuffed or deviled eg 
for sandwich mixtures. 


Shadecloth Novelties 


Windowshade cloth has made i! 
pearance as a material for making | 
popular pleated lamp shades and 
paper baskets. A duo-tone shade 
either attractive. Use one that is 
on one side and green, buff or s 
other dark color on the other. By | 
ing the edges over a banding to; 
bottom is formed. Plaiting the ° 
and a cord to match the dark 
forms a very decorative and ple 
design. It really depends on th 
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How It is Done 


the article is turned whether it 
waste basket or a lamp shade. 1!!! 
only difference is that the waste baske! 
needs a bottom. The lower lacing col 
can be used to hold the bottom in pi 


Sex Instruction for Young? 


Sex instruction for children seems '0 
be the new order of the day. The Pu)- 
lic Health Service, dissatisfied wit! 
the laxity of parents in informing the'l 
children, now recommends that se 
education be given in the public schools. 
Schools where sex instruction is taught! 
claim that informed children become 
less curious about such matters and @l 
the same time obtain a knowledge ©! 
social hygiene that is useful in mature 
life. These ideas are usually conveyed 
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‘@ Latest Fashions 
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Patterne may be purchased at 15c¢ from the 
ved Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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through parent-teacher associations in 
co-operation with school authorities. In 
some places churches have joined in 
the movement. 

Robert C. Dexter, who represents the 
American Unitarian Association in such 
work, claims that the greatest obstacle 
is an older generation brought up to 
the rule of “Never mention anything be- 
low the neck.” Advocates of sex in- 
struction assail parents who would let 
daughters grow up ignorant of sex mat- 
ters only to later suffer disillusionment. 

Today few children seem unacquaint- 
ed with sex matters.’ They hear the 
whispers of fellow pupils, they read sex 
books and they see sex movies. “As if 
anyone could tell high school girls any 
more than they now know!” remarks 
Mrs. Serena Radke, New Jersey teacher. 

It boils down to a question of wheth- 
er parents want their children to learn 
of sex on the sly or be taught it in a 
wholesome way. 


Practical Chair-Table 


People in the old day had at least 
one piece of furniture that would be 
practical in the modern apartment or 
today’s small house. Reference is made 
to the combination chair and _ table. 
It was a tilt-top table affair, but when 
the table top was tilted back it served 








A Tilt-Top Table Idea 


as a backrest for the chair part which 
in turn did duty for the table’s legs, 
The sketch at the left shows a Euro- 
pean chair-table of the 16th century. 
On the right is a like article of furni- 
ture from our own Colonial times. The 
latter happens to be an original piece 
in the New Jersey house where Wash- 
ington stopped after crossing the Dela- 
ware during his march to Trenton. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


38, 40, 
requires 
together 
% yard of contrasting material for facing on collar, 


6137—A smart sports costume designed for 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 
for the blouse 2% 
with 
cuffs, and for revers facing, 
inches wide for the skirt. 

6132—This pretty summer frock is designed for 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust 
requires 4% yards of 35 inch material with 
%4 yard of contrasting material for facing euffs 
and a one inch wide band on the scarf 

6146—This dance frock is designed for girls 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. A 12 year old requires 2% yards of 39 
inch material. The underbody requires 1% yards of lin- 
ing. For a ribbon bow as illustrated, % yard 8 inches 
wide will be required. 

6140—This smart style designed for misses 16, 18 and 
20 years. A 16 year old requires 3% yards of 39 inch 
material together with % yard of contrasting material for 
jabot and facing on collar and drapery. 

6144—A practical house dress for women 
figure, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust 
measure). A 46 ineh bust requires 4% yards of 36 
inch material together with % yard of contrasting ma- 
terial for facing on cuffs, and at neck edge of the fronts. 
To finish with bias binding as illustrated requires 
3 yards. 

6153—A dainty dress for little tots 1 to 5 years. A 8 
year old requires 1% yards of material 32 inches wide or 
wider. For facing on the cuffs % yard of contrasting 
material 20 inches wide is required. 

6157—A pleasing suit for small boys 2, 4 and 6 years. 
A 4 year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch material to- 
gether with % yard of contrasting. material for facing 
on collar and cuffs. 


34, 36, 
38 inch bust 
yards of 32 inch material 


and 1% yards of material 54 


together 
on belt, 


of mature 
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FRECKLES 


Tells How to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
and Have a Beautiful Complexion 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of 
drug or department store 
of it night and morning and you should 
see that even the worst freckles have be 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
ished entirely. It is seldom that mo 
ounce is needed to completely cleat 
and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength 
Othine as this is sold under guarantee of 
money back if it fails to relieve your freckles. 


FEMALE TROUBLES 


New Treatment 


FREE EBOOK Proves Successful 


If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian‘Pains, Pains in the lower part of 
ve Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 

ackache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, nervous and 
run-down feeling so common to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, — 
even though you have been told that an o 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE WELL 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihing 
a wonderful new treatment that is bringing health 
and happiness to so many women. “Why not 
you?” mething are 4 different—not 
a patent medicine. Write today 


G Callouses 


Corns, Cailouses, Bunions yield | at onc 
wonderful medication in this th 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in 
more nagging foot pains; no « 


wer US applica- 
tions of acids and poisons. Medicated COMFI-TAPE 


Stops Pain iratentiy 
Absorbs all hard growths without injury to 
healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 90 
inches, sent by mail, $1. Quik 4 refund if nog 
Comfitape Laboratory, Dept. P, Burlington, Vt, 


Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 


UseCuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mags. 


Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 


immediate — for Varicose veir pen sores 
n limbs, and all leg trouble The Best— 
enpethive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces like a legging o rubber, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou- 
sands of physicians. Send for Booklet No. 5 


Corliss Limb Specialty Co. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturers in U. S. 


fee $.Pat.Off. 
TREATED ONE 
WEEK FREE 


DROPSY Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


COUGH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 


telling how it is done. 
SURPRISE housewives! Leaky wtens 


5 Benson Bide Nashville, T Tenn. 
_ ~ ant ~ — -kout de 
sells Mendets amazingly. 


secrets. Get territory quick. couetTe WF. 6. Dot 1- A, “AMSTERDAM, x. ¥ 


$6-$18 A DOZEN, de orati ting z villow to ps a home; 
nce unnecessary. Part lar or Stamp. 
Tapestry Paint Co., 210, LaGrange, Ind. 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES $5°-99 OE: iv° 
everything. Distributors, Dpl 110.429 W. Superior. Chicagzo 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 


USED Sar ane 2 basis. Also rented and gr Money back guaran- 


tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee tain, Pisgab. Ala. 


Othine from 
and apply a 


any 
little 
soon 
fun 
van- 
ian an 
skin 








delighted. 
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ee 
famous new Lynamite Spark Plug saves $2 out 
it f Vacuum Transformer 
ake heen big biae- e-white spark, many times 
stron; 


r than ordinary faint red spark. Fires at 200 

compression. Gives 157% more power. Fires 

0% leaner mixture. Prevents carbon. Fires thru 

oil. Gets Many over a. Seuraily built for ‘lifeti me 

wes. Eigh olz Cal,, writes: ver 80,000 miles with- 
out 8 miss.”” Three million ele on cars. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY 


Just states make and year of your oren and number of 


linders. set will be sent 
abeolutely le ree, State if liberal 
sely Pree, Gen should be 
Aeraded. Use 30 days entirely 
= oure — See what amaz- 
resujts you get and = 
either send st ‘tor each ae 
tous. You risk not! Jong 
80 ay now — TODAY— to 
Dept. 983-G, 








LYDON MFG. CO. 
280 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








You are always wanting to take snapshots and _ this 
latest improved ‘‘Shure-Shot”’ is just the thing. Takes 
either upright or horizontal pictures 2% by 3% size; 
has two view-finders (not just one as in cheap 
cameras). No bothering with focus or other fancy 
jiggers which make you lose most of your pictures, 
dust point the camera and fire away. Get two neigh- 
bors to hand you $1 each for a new year’s subscription 
to the Pathfinder. Send the $2 to us with their 
mames and addresses and we will forward you this 
dandy camera postpaid as your reward. Make it 3 
subscriptions, with $3, and we will send a larger 
size camera—The popular postcard size—24% by 4% 
inches—post paid. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PPILES CUR 


GO-PILE has CURED some of the 
most stubborn cases. Gives IN- 
STANT RELIEF from the start. 
Send for it today. Pay postman $1 
plus postage. MONEY BACK guar- 
antee if not satisfied. 

GO-PILE CO., BOX 81, BROCKTON, MASs. 


No One Ever Became Wealthy 
Working for Someone Else! 


Own and operate a 


























Sales agency, have 200 salesmen 
working for you. Little capital needed. Start any- 
where. Complete ten lesson course in sales-agencyship 
covering every detail of the subject —_ for $3.95 
postpaid. MONEY BACK GUARANT 








CHARL NOLAN, Box 783-H, Bay City, Mich. 


on magazine subscriptions. Unusual offers. Ask for complete 
catalog. Keystone Magazine . 2451 Wenzel Av., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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Buttermilk for Warm Weather 


Some food authorities claim that a 
pint of buttermilk contains more nour- 
caern than two ounces of bread, and 

arly as much milk sugar as the origi- 
oe: milk. The only food element it 
lacks is butter fat. Besides being easy 
to digest it possesses many nutritive 
qualities. Also, it is said to be an ex- 
cellent diet in the treatment of certain 
diseases, and helps avoid the abnormal 
formation of gas and other products of 
excessive intestinal fermentation. And it 
is-especially good during warm weath- 
er when a person is apt to use a lot of 
iced or flavored drinks, many of which 
have no food value and may have a det- 
rimental effect on the digestive organs. 
A glass of buttermilk is considered an 
ideal hot weather drink. It is not heat- 
producing because it is not a fatty food. 
While it is an excellent source of pro- 
tein and should be considered essential- 
ly a food for adults, it is not the best 
thing for children because of its lack 
of butter fat. 


Is Rhubarb Poisonous? 

Most of us enjoy rhubarb pie, rhu- 
barb sauce and the like because of the 
tart taste rhubarb has. But many peo- 
ple are afraid to eat anything rhubarb 
because they believe it is poisonous. 
True, rhubarb contains a considerable 
amount of oxalic acid and oxalic is a 
poisonous acid. But*one must eat an 
enormous amount of the food in order 
to consume a dangerous amount of the 
poison. It is very rare that a person 
consumes a sufficient amount of rhu- 
barb to suffer from its poisonous effects. 
The oxalic acid really helps make rhu- 
barb acceptable as a food. However, 
cases of “rhubarb poisoning” have oc- 
curred, either from eating very large 
quantities of rhubarb or when the vic- 
tims were very susceptible to the action 
of the acid. Yet it is safe to say that 
almost anyone can enjoy a slice of rhu- 
barb pie or moderate indulgence in al- 
most any rhubarb dish without fearing 
the consequences. 


New Diet for Obesity 
Obesity or overweight is said to be 
increasing in this country as a result 


of improper diet. That is sad news for 
the stout who would like to have boyish 
forms. But here is some good news to 
counteract it. Dr. Frank Evans, of 
Pittsburgh, claims that obesity can be 
remedied quickly by a radical dietary 
treatment. It consists of giving the 
patient only from six to eight calories 
per kilogram (2.2046 pounds) of body 
weight as compared with 30 calories in 
the normal diet. This diet must be 
carefully balanced. There must be an 
adequate supply of proteins and car- 
bohydrates to maintain the basic meta- 
bolism of the body, while all fat-pro- 
ducing substances are reduced to the 
minimum. Those taking the treatment 
usually suffer from headaches and nerv- 
ousness the first few days, but in all 


———— 


cases not due to endocrine distur! 
the doctor points out, reducti 
weight are noticed almost imme: 
Reductions of as much as 100 

have been noted in patients gi\ 
treatment, he declares. 


Handle Milk with Care 

With warmer weather com 
problem of guarding the daily mi 
ply, especially that of babies and 
children, from bacterial infectio: 
the most scrupulous care in h: 
this important food item will k 
in proper condition. In this conn 
the Baltimore Health News offi 
following timely suggestions fo: 
ing milk in. good condition: Bu 
the best milk obtainable. As s 
the milk is delivered take it 
house and put it in the refrig 
Wipe off the top of the bottle ca 

before opening it. Leave the 
the original bottle in the refri 
until ready to serve it. Keep th: 
covered with a paper cap or i 
tumbler. Keep the refrigerator 
and sweet by proper drainage a 
quent washing. Wash milk bot 
soon as emptied. In case of con! 
disease in the home don’t retu: 
bottles to the dairy except und 
mission of the health departme: 





According to figures compiled 
Navigation Bureau of the Comm: 
partment the United States le: 
world in sailing vessel tonnage— 
but ranks second to Great Britain in 
tonnage, with 13,873,720 to Great B 
20,612,487. 





Officials of the canton of Unter 
Switzerland, dug up and put in f 
obsolete law passed 80 years ago 
prohibited persons of either sex uni 
from smoking. 








A few of the medals awarded W'''* 
Whiting, British lifeguard, who 


possible watery graves. 





wi how 
/ assistance has rescued 165 persons /{'° 
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Killing Johnson Grass 

It is no easy task to eradicate Johnson 
crass, Which flourishes as a weed in sec- 
tions of the South and far West. Unless 
, thorough job can be done it is useless 
io attempt to eradicate this species of 

ss in fields where it is well establish- 
od. Therefore it is necessary to exhaust 
existing rootstocks and to prevent new 
ones from growing, to kill new seed- 
lings and to prevent the ripening and 
scattering of seeds. Close pasturing or 
mowing, followed by shallow plowing 
and tilled crops is the general system, 
subject to local modifications, which 
has proved most effective. A vigorous 
stand of alfalfa usually thins the stand 


of Johnson grass. If you desire more 
detailed information on the subject 


write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Vashington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1537-F, “Johnson Grass as a Weed.” 


Records of Hairy Herds 


\lmost every herd of dairy cows has 
unprofitable producers, and the sooner 
these animals are weeded out the easier 
tis for other improvement factors, such 
is feeding and breeding, to show their 
ffect. Marked improvement in the herd 
is difficult to obtain unless records are 

pt for accurately determining the pro- 


duction of individual cows, their feed 
consumption and economy of produc- 
lion, says the Department of Agricul- 


ture, Which has prepared a publication 
on “Improving Dairy Herds.” 

lhe records may consist of 

cords, records obtained by cow-test- 
ing circles or clubs, or records kept by 
dairy-herd-improvement associations. 
\t the present time where dairy-herd- 
inprovement associations are practical, 
they furnish by far the best method of 


private 


keeping records. Using such records 
as a guide, the farmer with the help of 
the tester is able to figure out better 
methods of feeding, care and manage- 
ment. All cows that do not respond 
profitably to intelligent feeding are 
eliminated, and careful attention is 


given to problems of breeding. 


Pruning Peach Trees 
Young peach trees require different 
pruning from bearing trees. The kind 
and amount of pruning in any orchard 
will depend on such factors as kind, 
variety and age of tree, and conditions 


affecting growth, as soil fertility and 
moisture. One should study plant 


srowth and bud and fruit development. 

Keep two things in mind to develop 
Strong, profitable peach trees in the 
a rtest possible time, advises M. D. 

nstrong, horticulturist at Washing- 
“d state college. 

First, the development of a strong tree 
requires the selection of three to five 
well placed frame limbs. Poor limbs 
or others which will interfere with the 
lrame limbs should be cut away. If 
limbs are separated by at least a few 





inches on the trunk, much’ stronger 
tree will result. Permanent frame limbs 
should not have narrow or sharp angled 
crotches which will split down easily 
with heavy loads. 

Second, any pruning beyond that nec- 
essary to make a strong framework and 


give good distribution of the wood about 


the tree will retard development and do 
more harm than good. It is usually best 
not to cut back or head one, two and 


sometimes three year old trees. A very 
moderate thinning out is usually need- 


ed in the second or third year. 


Garlic-Flavored Milk 

Most consumers object seriously to 
milk tainted with garlic. Ordinarily 
customers will change dealers after 
only a few bottles of garlic-flavored 
milk is left at their door. Therefore, 
dairymen should take special pains to 
keep their cows from eating the weed 
which causes the trouble. According 
to New Jersey dairy specialists, if cows 
eat only a very little garlic it will be 
evident in the milk given by the cows a 
short time afterwards. Most of the gar- 
lic aroma can be removed with milk 
purifiers, but since such devices are not 
in universal use, dairymen should try 
to prevent their cows frome ating garlic. 


MONEY TO BURN 


Peter B. Kyne made so much money out 
of his book a “Money to Burn” that 
he now actually has money to burn. How- 


ever, we predict that he will not burn it. 
The famous writer did not stop with 

his best sellers—“The Valley of the Giants” 

and “Money to 

Burn.” He is still 
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4 ‘A $10 BILL 


will protect you 


for a whole year against | 
ACCIDENT | 





AND {| 


SICKNESS | 


No Medical Examination 
Men—Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10, 000 Principal Sem 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 
| $25 Weekly Benefit for stated accidents 
and sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emergency | 
Benefit and other new and liberal features to 
helpi in time of need all clearly showni in policy 
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LOOK OuT! 
other kinds of 

few esc — them—suppose 
cident tonight. 
tinue? Pneumonia appendicitis 
iils in the policy, which are pr 

cause serious financial loss to you 


Serious automobile and 
accidents happen every minute ; 
you meet with an a 
. would your income 
and many he A 
evalient now, can ' 

. prepare Now } 
Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 


eseososese*M AIL THE COUPON NOW '*********> 
North American Accident Insurance Company 
102 Bonnell Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. 
Gentlemen: 
At no cost to me, send details of the 


“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 
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busy . producing healing powers as Unguentine. 
stories at Sierra At your druggist’s, 75c. Trial i 
Vista Ranch ede a FREE. Write today. The Nor- ee 
a ec” wich Pharmacal Co., \; 
Cal. Kyne is a ‘ Norwich, N.Y 
native of Califor- ae fA : al | 
nia, being born in le oe 
1880 at os Fran- ' f Stop Tooth Decay! i 
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enonal rises’ to , : H : . 
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being educated in the public schools and a conn. Bae r te 
business college he started out his active ee See aa ee ae ' 
career as a clerk in a store. Later he FREE ‘s ndlerts 0c ‘hat be 
became a clerk in a lumber and shipping $1: enc . i t j 
office, finally becoming a lumber broker. 2 vg pcioiee ee pus i ir 
Like many men of talent, he was not turned. DR. E. 0. OLDS, Dn 848 Vael 
content with a quiet business career. He Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood, Ca : 4a tg 
needs must see the world. First he took | Pau | 
up newspaper work which was a stepping | Send Us Your Films t Ht 
stone to his famous career as a fictiow | | specie triat OFFER. Your nex: eicned Gan ji ie ; 
writer. When the Spanish-American war | | Prints Be ea SAREE Sate mounees extenpeene "s 406. . pes 
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In Your Own Home—No Money Down—Direct From Factory 


A FAMOUS WING PIANO $275}: 


Hear {ts rich  napieing tone. 40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. Pianos, Play 
one Grente, © Deties Poe from. Shipped direst= creme pees. haw pays all freight, 


able at our expense. 
TODAY for for “The | 


ik of Complete Information About Pianos? Pond ~= 7h rele FREE! 
WING G&SON, 734744, 2 13th St. and 9th Ave., Dept. 41-35 NewYork, N.Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR 
500 MEN AT ONCE 


Mitchell, So. Dak.—Walter M. Willy, 
of this city, is in need of 500 men to 
help market his new and amazing in- 
vention which makes glare from pass- 
ing automobiles impossible. This device 
fits and matches all cars. It can be in- 
stalled in a minute. It is inexpensive. It 
is entirely different from anything else 
previously used for this purpose. 

The inventor is now ready to place 
this remarkable discovery on the mar- 
ket and has an introductory free sam- 
ple offer to mail you. Write Mr. Willy 
today. Charles Hickey wrote for this 
free sample offer. Since then Mr. Hick- 
ey has made $4,931.50 profit and earned 
$977.25 in prizes. To get this liberal 
offer simply write your name and ad- 
dress, enclose this ad in an~envelope 
and address it to W. M. Willy, E-12 
Logan Bldg., Mitchell, S. Dak. 


Foreign Work! 


Like to Travel — Does Romantic, Wealthy South Amer- 
tea call you? Unusual Pace and es for young 
American employers. ree egpennes | furnished. 
ri 


gourn AMERICAN Rice BUREAU 
14600 Alma Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY swish!» for cash. 20 waxes 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. . Lincoln Nebr. 


Seven for 4 


The greatest campaign in history is now on 
us. You know that the Pathfinder will tell you 
more interesting things about it than any other 
paper, and you want your neighbors to be in 
on it. We make it easy. Cut out this ad, 
write the addresses of seven of your friends in 
the blank spaces provided, and send to us with 
just a $1 bill. Each of these seven persons 
will then receive the Pathfinder every week for 
13 weeks. Is there any other way in which 
you could stretch a dollar so far? No. 


—- — — — — —cCouPON— — 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pathfinder: Yes, I’m a wideawake citizen. I 
want my neighbors to be informed about the campaign 
and everything else and I appreciate your special offer to 
send-the paper every week for 13 weeks to seven persons for 
only $1—which I inclose herewith. Here are the addresses: 


Sent in by 


P.S. While I am about it I inclose an extra $1, for 
which please renew my own subscription one year. 
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Mind and Brain 


The brain is more mechanical even than 
my typewriter. If one letter on my type- 
writer is broken I cannot make a record of 
that letter. It must be left out of every 
word that needs it. The brain is the instru- 
ment that sends the messages printed upon 
it by the mind to all parts of the body. 


Therefore, any mutilation of the brain can- 


not affect the mind. The mind can use 
only that part of the brain which is left. 
If the part which controls speech is remoy- 
ed or mutilated we have a curtailment of 
the power of speech, but it does not affect 
the mind, The brain is not the mind, nor 
does it do the work of the mind. It is only 
an instrument that records and passes on 
the orders to the nerves which control 
the various parts of the body.—Mrs. Irene 
Remillard, Mittineague, Mass. 


Rod Will Do Trick 


Your article about the correction of 
children suggested the following Scripture. 
Proverbs 23:13 and 14 says: “Whithhold not 
correction from the child: for if thou 
beatest him with the rod, he shall not die. 
Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt 
deliver his soul from hell.”—T. B. Muncy, 
Paden, Okla, 


How Buzzards Find Food 

Do buzzards find their food by sight or 
scent? I covered some dead chickens with 
brush to burn them, but my matches failed 
to strike. So they were left for a time, and 
I noted several buzzards flying around the 
brush. They invariably camé back after 
sailing past the place if they were going 
with the wind. They could not see the 
chickens.—D. H. Glass, Beeville, Tex. 


Legend of St. Christopher 

The following legend of St. Christopher 
will show why this saint has been chosen 
patron of automobiles and of travelers in 
general: 

St. Christopher, who was of huge pro- 
portions and immense strength, went about 
seeking the greatest king and willing to 
obey no other. After serving various mas- 
ters, whom in turn he deserted because 
each recognized by some sign or word one 
greater than himself, he heard by chance 
of Christ the king of heaven and earth, and 
asked a holy hermit where Christ might 
be found and how he could serve him. 

The hermit told him he must fast and 
pray; but the giant replied that if he fasted 
he would lose his strength and that he 
did not know how to pray. Then the hermit 
told him to take up his abode on the banks 
of a mountain torrent where travelers 
were often drowned’in crossing and to res- 
cue any that might be in peril. 

The giant obeyed. He took his station 
by the river’s side and saved many lives. 

One night he heard the voice of a child 
crying in the darkness and saying, “Come 
the river.” 

The giant went out and found the child 
sitting alone on the bank of the stream 
and taking him upon his shoulders he 
waded into the water. Then the wind 
began to roar and the waves to rise higher 
and higher about him, and his little burden 
which at first seemed so light, grew heavier 
and heavier as he advanced and bent his 
huge shoulders down and put his life in 
peril; so when he reached the shore he said, 
“Who art thou, O child, that hast weighed 
upon me with a weight as if I had borne the 
whole world upon my shoulders?” 

The little child answered, “Thou hast 


borne the whole world upon thy shoulders 


and him that created it. I am Christ , 
thou by deeds of charity would 
Henceforth thou shalt be called Chris} 
which means Christ Bearer,”—Mrs. P 
Cafferty, Samuels, Ky. 


Making Use of Cottonwood 


A year ago the Pathfinder publish 
article about the value of our cotto 
timber. I showed the paper to so: 
our neighbors. We did not realiz 
our cottonwood trees were worth an 
except for firewood, and poor firew 
that. This week we went to Lex 
and drove out to see for ourselve 
were surprised at the number of n 
work making egg crates, cheese box 
other things out of cottonwood lum 
Thomas Robinson, Gibbon, Nebr. 


ANTIQUATED FARMING IN ORI] 


The International Institute of Agri: 
at Rome proposes to prepare a 
census of agriculture for 1930. Le 
Estabrook, who was formerly wit! 
Department of Agriculture, is direc! 
the proposed census project. He ha 
making a trip around the world to 
official co-operation. Among the cor 
he has visited are the Dutch East |: 
Malaya, Straits Settlements, Siam and 

In many parts of these countries 
brook observed clumsy water buffal: 
ing plows not much better than c1 
sticks. Man labor is the chief 
power and is widely employed on 
plots of from one-tenth to one-halt 
in size. In Siam he found practically 
thing except plowing done by human 
Rice and teak are the important cro; 
that country; and the extent that man 
is employed in harvesting them is s 
by the fact that even the sawing of | 
from teak logs is done by men and w 

Siam, however, is more advanced tha: 
other Oriental countries in livestock 
duction. Many herds of humped I: 


Soul 


Oxen draw heavy loads in India as a glance 
at this Bombay timber load attests. 


cattle, water buffalo, small ponies, 
goats and poultry, especially ducks, a 
be seen on Siamese farms. In Malay 
mestic animals are ¢onspicuously few 
nearly all the agricultural work is don 
coolies. Effort is concentrated on the 
duction of rubber, rice, coconuts and | 
oil to such an extent that food produ 
is sometimes below local requirement 

Relatively conservative agricultural 1 
ods are offset by exceptional soil fert 
in Java. This island supports 35,00 
people on an area of only 48,000 sq 
miles. Much larger neighboring is! 
support a considerably smaller populat! 
This, says Estabrook, is generally attrib 
to the presence of favorable soil condi 
in Java. Nevertheless much of the orig 
fertility has been lost through leaching « 
continuous eropping. Fertilizers are 1 
required. 
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Natrona County Formations 
































HE slum section of a city is 
often called “Hell’s Half Acre.” 
This picturesque term was sug- 


1, no doubt, by the fact that a 
ing ground or cemetery is called 


God’s Acre. facetious 
st. 
ll’s Half Acre” is also applied to 


ber of places in this country not- 


It was merely a 


ed for their curious and interesting 
seological formations. Among _ these 


ost famous is in Natrona County, 
Wyo., about 45 miles west of Casper. 
fhe name in this case, of course, is 
really a misnomer, because Hell’s Half 
\cre actually covers about 600 acres, 
200 times as much territory as the 
e implies. 
Hell's Half Acre is the production of 
erosion. It consists of a broad canyon 
in filled with freakish formations 
resembling columns, pillars, caves, 
ires, pagodas, minarets, all in many 
eautiful colors and designs. It is a 
beauliful sight to look upon and nobody 
iking the trip west from Casper on 
the Yellowstone Highway should pass 
up the opportunity to see Hell’s Half 


rhe Geological Survey says it is a 
good example of “badland topography” 
vhich is quite common in parts of the 
Western states, especially in western 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and the Dakotas. 
“Badland topography,” speaking scien- 
lically, “is developed in areas where 
he rocks are unequally resistant, con- 
‘isting usually of soft shales or clay al- 

ling with hard sandstone. The 
fall where such topography is de- 
eloped comes generally in occasional 
showers or cloudbursts. In Hell’s 
Half Acre the rocks censist of irregular- 
ped beds of hard sandstone and 
ind shale. The shales are eroded 
easily than the hard sandstone, 
Which is left in many places as caps on 
‘he pinnacles of shale.’ 
st how Hell’s Half Acre got its name 
isnot known definitely. A correspond- 
tnt suggests that it was probably nam- 
ed by a cowboy who had occasion to 
(rive a wandering animal from its 
labyrinths. This may well have been, 















Many “‘Hell’s Half Acres”’ 
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for Hell’s Half Acre is as sultry as the 
real place on a hot day. It would be 
perfectly natural to associate it with 
Satan’s official residence. 

There is a tradition in Wyoming that 
in the early days of the West the In- 
dians used to employ Hell’s Half Acre 
as a buffalo trap. The hunters on horse- 
back would drive the herds into this 
valley where they could capture them 
with considerable ease. 

On Sept. 24, 1924, a tract of land con- 
taining about 960 acres, including Hell’s 
Half Acre, as it is officially called, was 
deeded to Natrona County by the fed- 
eral government for park purposes. 


SAV ED BR AINS BY IDLING 

Bernard Shaw has the knack of saying 
the unexpected, not to say shocking, even 
in ordinary interviews when he has not 
had time to prepare anything. He is the 
world’s leading “enfant terrible.” The lady 
editor of the “Schoolmistress.” a 
publication, got one of the strangest inter- 
views imaginable when she boldly bearded 
the literary lion in his den. 

“Would you like to have your schooldays 
over again?” she asked him. 

“Would anybody like to serve a sentence 
of penal servitude twice over?” he asked in 
reply. The boys 
who like school, he 
asserted, are those 
who dread _ their 
parents more than 
their teachers. As 
for himself, he de- 
clared, he saved 
his brains from de- 
struction while in 
school by resolute 
idleness. He abso- 
lutely refused to 
“cram” or “bone 
up” foran examina- 
tion. His instinct 
for the preserva- 
tion of his brains, 


school 





G. B. Shaw 


he added, led him to read dime novels be- 


hind his open geography in the schoolroom. 

“Is the modern freedom better for the 
child than the old-time discipline?” risked 
the interviewer. 

“I don’t know,” answered Shaw. “In the 
schools I attended there was neither free- 
dom nor discipline. They told you to 
learn lessons and sit quiet, and hit you or 
kept you in if you didn’t do it.” He went 
on to express_his opinion that schooling 
“is a disgnise for relieving parents of the 
worry of children.” 

A lady interviewer is the hardest in the 
world to discourage. The teacher-editor 
came back with another question: “What 
can the nation reasonably expect to get 
for its expenditure on education?” 

“At present the moral and intellectual 
imbecility, the illiteracy of pen and speech 
that it does get. With a reasonable, sincere 
and really available system of education 
the nation might reasonably expect to be- 
come educated after a generation or two.” 

If Hoover is elected many persons in this 
country can claim kinship. Genealogists 
figure that descendants of Andrew Hoover, 








who came here from Germany in 1740, 
approximate nearly a million. 
Col. Thomas W. Miller, former alien 


property custodian, is serving an 18 months 
sentence at Atlanta penitentiary for con- 





spiracy to defraud the government. 
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Of Uric Acid that poisons the blood 
Bewa re! cuase’s Diuretic TABLETS 
Help to eliminate it. Acid Test Sent Free. 
UnitedMedicine Co.222N.10thSt. Philadeiphia,Pa. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects > & 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
iy instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts 
(Not Stamps) for my —~ strated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. r. Sinclair, dealeri 
Insects, Dept. 76, Box vasa San Diego, Calif. 


Healed by ANTI-FLAMMA 
—a soothing, antiseptic 
poultice. Draws out poi- 


sons,stopsitching around 


wy ean weelag danestbinas esos FREE SAMPLE 


Bayles Distributing Co. 1800 Grand Z Av.. Kansas Ss City.Mo. 


Lifeti “Me °S 44 Hy 4 

Precision Iv w 

m _ Worn by practical men everywhere. 
Guaranteed shock proof and weather 
proof. Perfect time keeper. Radium dial. 
Fine imported full jeweled movement. Rich 
silver finis Ge paime leather strap. Soild 
elsewhere for $10.00. Fully guaranteed 
to ig you complete ro d entire satisfaction. 
SE NO NEY: Pay to your postman 
only 33. 99 plus the postage on delivery. 


JENKINS alae Gens 
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Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs, 
People’s Popular Mo. t yr. state You Actually 
Kidney, Bladd 


Dairy Farmer, 1! yr. 

American Poultry Jol. yr. a ne 

The Pathfinder, t yr. Save $1.20 

Add $1 and get The Pathfinder three years instead of one. 
Getting Up Nights, Pains, Burning, Etc. 


Illustrated Mechanics, # yr. $ 65 
pe 

Hearth & Home, t yr. side the 48 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To prove that these troubles can be stopped 


often in a few hours, the W. B. Way Co., 102 
Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., will mafl 
postpaid a full $1 treatment of Rudolph’s 


Prostatis for 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 
it, and if — 1 pay only $1; otherwise the 
take the loss. You risk nothing. Write tod 


STOMACH ULCERS 


“After suffering for more than vears 
with this painful serious trouble, with ever) 
ecommended a failure, the last advice 
being an operation with no assurance even then 
of permanent relief, I finally found a new idea 
of treatment that cured me in 60 days with no 
restrictions in diet. I am so grateful for my 
relief that I want to help others by saying that 
your wonderful treatment should be in the 
hands of every person suffering from ulcers or 
a super-acid stomach.” Name on request 
Will gladly explain this treatment. George Von, 
744 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Sorrell & Son” FREE 


The publishers tell us that the sales 
of “Sorrell and Son,” by Warwick Deep- 
ing, are breaking all records. The de- 
mand is averaging 5000 a day, and the 
presses are working 
night and day to 
keep up with the 
orders. The movie 
version, which is 
going all over the 
country, is booming 
the sale of the book. 
It is a wonderful 
story—a tale of pa- 
rental devotion 
which will stir your 
heart to its depths. 
Buyers by the thou- 
sands are paying the high best-seller 
price for this great novel. The Path- 
finder doesn’t sell the book, but will 
give it to you. To prove that you want 
it, all you need do is to get a friend who 
is not taking the Pathfinder to give you 
$1 for this paper a whole year. Send us 
the $1, with name and address of the 
new subscriber, ask for “Sorrell and 
Son” as your reward and we will for- 
ward it to you at once, postpaid. Path- 
finder Pub. Co., W ashington, D.C. 
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BOOK BY DOCTOR 
FREE! 


Famous Specialist tells men and women 
how to find new health, vigor and 
freedom from disease. 


Dr, Clayton E. Wheeler, one of America’s 
foremost specialists, has written an amazing 
book for men and women, Nothing like it 
has ever been done before. If your health, 
powers, vitality and ambitions are slipping 
away . if you are suffering from any of 
the chronic diseases listed below, Dr. Wheele! 
will be glad to send you a copy of this re- 
markable book ABSOLUTELY FREE! No 
charge or obligation whatever. 


Have You Any of These Diseases ? 
Anemia, Arthritis, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bladder 
Trouble, Headaches, Diabetes, High or Low Blood 
Pressure, Loss of Memory, Malnutrition, Nervousness, 
Neurasth« ‘nia, Prestate Diseases, Rheumatism, Sciat 
ica, Diseases and Weaknesses of Old Age, Hardening of 
the Arteries. Low Vitality and other chronic ailments. 


Write TODAY! It’s FREE! 
if you are suffering from any of these troubles 
WRITE AT ONCE for this wonderful book. It has 
shown thousands the way to new vigor, health, mental 
and physical well-being and happiness. Address 


DR. CLAYTON E. WHEELER 
3173-A Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. Write for free book ‘‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.’ Describe your case. 
A.C. A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Novels Given Away 


The best way to have sto- 
ries is in book form, and 
the Pathfinder makes this 
aseasy as rolling off a log. 
If you care for good sto 
ries, here’s the way tohave 
them—as many as youcan 
read—and all free. Mark 
which books you want, 
and for each one of them 
go out and getaNEW sub- 
scription to the Pathfind- 
er,among your neighbors. 
Send us the money—$1 
for each subscription — 
and order your books by 
number, You will receive 
them free, postpaid. 

London After Midnight, Coolidge-Rask. 

The VaHey of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne. 

Under the Tonto Rim, Zane Grey. 

Road to Endor, Louis J. Vance. 

Keeper of the Bees, Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping. 

Money to Burn, Peter B. Kyne. 

The Ancient Highway, James 0. Curwood. 

Roughing it, Mark Twain. 

Told by Uncle Remts, Joel C. Harris. 

The Return of Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 
32. Black Thunder, B. M. Bower. 
33. The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 

The Mine with the Iron Door, H. B. ‘Wright. 

A Son of His Father, H. B. Wright 

Biackshirt, Bruce Graeme, 

. Keziah Coffin, Joseph C. Lincoln. 

My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris. 

The Light of Western Stars, Zane Grey. 

The Lone Star Ranger, Zane Grey. 

Riders of the Purple Sage, Zane Grey. 

. Three Musketeers, Alexander Dumas. 

Lorna Doone, R. D. Blackmore. 

The Enchanted Hill, Peter B. Kyne, 

Girl of Limberlost, ‘Gene Stratton-Porter. 

The Harvester, Gene Stratton-Porter. 
95. A Lost ag! Willa Cather. 

The Moon Maid, E. R. Burroughs. 

Saturday’s Child, Kathleen Norris, 

So Big, Edna Ferber. 
700. Stella-Dallas, Olive Prouty, 
103. Speedy, Harold Lloyd Movie. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


—You Can Use This. Coupon— — 
Dear | Pathfinder: Of course I want to grab your " effer. 


Send me the gift books numbered 
































I inclose $ 
subscriptions, 
48 states): 


in payment for NEW yearly 
to go to following addresses (not outside 
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Can Fleas Be Educated? 


OST people regard fleas simply 
M as pests of man and beast. To 

say the least they are outra- 
geous disturbers of personal comfort, 
and their unwanted appearance seme- 
times causes extreme embarrassment. 
There are several different species of 
fleas all of which are external parasites 
of almost all animals and birds. And 
they are known to be the spreaders of 
several diseases. Despite these facts, 
however, it is claimed that fleas can be 
“educated.” So-called educated fleas 
are common and many men and women 


Microscopic drawing of a common flea al- 
ready collared for training. 


flea trainers take their tiny actors from 
place to place where they perform for 
the amusement of the circus-going pub- 
lic. The flea circus is now one of the 
popular attractions at many of the fairs 
and expositions in various parts of the 
world. 

“Educated” fleas are more popular in 
some European countries, perhaps than 
they are in this country, Reports of 
their performances in England, espe- 
cially, would indicate that they are pro- 
ficient actors. Scientists, however, are 
still somewhat skeptical of the exist- 
ence of “educated” fleas. They point 
out that fleas have a smaller brain and 
fewer nerves than any other insect. 
Even scientists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are doubtful about the 
They believe that the “acting” 
of the so-called “educated” flea is noth- 
ing more than its instinctive efforts to 
escape. Thus the question “Can a flea 
be educated?” remains unanswered. 
Notwithstanding, there are fleas that 
“perform.” 

Some fleas are said to be natural-born 
performers. They are trainéd to box, 
fight, juggle a ball, dance, pull a flea 
wagon, jump through hoops etc. Fe- 
male fleas are usually the ones “edu- 
cated” because they are easier to train 
than males. Male fleas are lazy and 
soon die in close confinement. The fe- 
males are not only more docile, but 
they are larger and stronger. Thus 
most of the flea circus performers are 
females although many of them have 
masculine names. 

The usual method of training a flea is 
to change her- from a hopping insect 
to one that crawls. This is accomplish- 
ed in various ways, the one most gen- 
erally used being to place her in a glass 
container where she becomes so tired 
from her attempts to escape that she is 
content to crawl. The next step is the 
delicate operation of collaring her. 
Then she is harnessed or dressed ac- 


cording to the part she is to be t; 
to perform. The collar consis} 
very thin gold wire or silk 
which is placed around the insect 
neck for the purpose of easy ha: 
Sometimes when two fleas dai 
gether they are fastened firm! 
gether, back to back, with glue. 
are placed on a glass lid of a mus 
and when the music starts the 
tions make the dancers go ba 
forth across the smooth glass s\ 
apparently waltzing in time wi 
music. But they do not stop eve: 
the music stops because they k: 
struggling to free themselves, an 
keep on “waltzing.” Flea danc« 
variously dressed by fastening ti: 
of silk tissue paper to them. 
Usually it takes about two we 
train a flea, and during this time i 
be handled constantly. It also 
more patience than most peopl 
At the end of two weeks, howe, 
fleas are ready to step before th: 
lights and make their circus debu 
the trainers must always have | 
studies to take the place of thei: 
because trained fleas don’t last 
than three or four months, and 
times less. “Off stage” the trained 
are usually kept in little boxes 
their feet entangled in cotton. 
The first trained fleas, says 
John C. Ruhl, the well-known C 
nia flea trainer, were exhibited ! 
grandfather, a Swiss entomologis! 
1821. In explaining how it start 
said his grandfather met a pro! 
who had passed seven years in e 
a Russian lead mine. During |! 
long years the professor had lilt! 
do outside of his work so he tur 
training fleas as a hobby. When | 
released he went to the entom: 
and the two worked out a syst 
training the insects to perform. 
Of course fleas are natural-born 
ers, especially for such tiny cre: 
weighing only 1/15 of a grain 0! 
but some people are. inclined to 
them with more than they can 
saying that they can jump three 0! 
feet. As a matter of fact the 
jump of a flea is considerably les 
that. It is only 13 inches long ai 
than eight inches high. Yet tha 
remarkable record for a tiny flea. 
One scientist who examined c 
ly the jumping powers of fleas 
went so far as to compare their 
ing muscles with those of me! 
taking the average weight of flea 
the average weight of men he 
that if man, when his weight is 
pared with that of a flea, had a s! 
jumping power he could leap - 
miles in the air, while horizontal! 
could jump 36,800 miles, or one 
half times around the world, Th 
entist also figured that 10 leaps » 
take the man to the moon, but his 
locity would be so terrific that al 
first jump he would burst into flames 
Thus he would not live to get to ' 
moon but would disappear into sp: 
like a shooting star. 
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The Women Who Were Shot 


HE German government is pro- 
testing the showing of the Brit- 
ish film, “Dawn” which drama- 
tizes the war career and death of Edith 
Cavell, British nurse. Some protest has 
been heard in British parliament 
including that of Sir Austen Chamber- 
jain, British foreign secretary. The 
British objection, however, is based 
ore on the manner of their heroine’s 
death than anything else. They insist 
hat she did not faint, necessitating the 
“coup de grace” which the, picture 
The Germans contend that such 
fjlms serve to keep war-time hatreds 
aliv eC. 

For that matter, though, France 
might have objected to a certain Amer- 
ican film showing execution before a 
French firing squad of Mata-Hari, beau- 
tiful dancer who became a spy. The 
shooting of both of these women creat- 
ed much comment at the time. 

A Frenchman named Quien, supposed 
io have been the betrayer of Edith Ca- 
vell, still languishes in a French prison 
though Brand Whitlock, American min- 
ister to Belgium during the World war, 


= 
shows. 








Protested Scene from “Dawn” 


thinks that Quien was an unsuspecting 
tool. Edith Cavell was among the Eng- 
lish, French and Belgian civilians 
caught in the German advance in Bel- 
giuum. She was permitted to minister 
lo British wounded and prisoner sol- 
(diers. The German military intelligence 
service early discovered that some of 
these men were being secretly spirited 
out of the country only to reappear at 


the front. By her own admission Edith 

ell smuggled 300 soldiers and 
Civilians across the frontier. It was 
ifter a visit of Quien to her house that 
the nurse was arrested. At her trial 
she was very calm and admitted the 
charges, 


There is some difference of opinion 
to how she behaved on the shooting 
te at Brussels, the place of execu- 
ion. The British film has it that one 
Ol the German soldiers refused to fire 
and was killed by his commanding of- 
licer after which Edith Cavell falls in 
faint and is shot with a revolver. Ger- 
han witnesses, however, declare Miss 
Cavell, though pale and somewhat fal- 
lering, faced the platoon bravely after 
declaring: 
“l am dying for England. Other 
women are sacrificing more—husbands, 





brothers, sons. 
give.” 

Mata-Hari was a much different type 
of woman than Edith Cavell. A noted 
dancer even before the war, the Java- 
nese was a heart-breaker and had love 
affairs with numerous men who have 
a place in history. It is said that Mata- 
Hari sold herself to the Germans. Ar- 
rested in Paris, evidence was found 
that she had betrayed to the Germans 
plans for the armored tanks which the 
British had secretly hoped to spring on 
Germany but which, to British surprise, 
had been anticipated. Thus the tanks 
were not as much of a surprise as poi- 
son gas. 

Mata-Hari hoped influential French 
officials, former friends, would inter- 
cede for her but she was disappointed. 
French indignation against a woman 
presumed to have indirectly caused the 
death of so many Frenchmen was too 
great. Even the prisoner’s food had to 
be brought from a distance because 
local French tradesmen would sell her 
none. After eight months imprison- 
ment at St. Lazare came a foggy dawn 
in which Mata-Hari was told to dress 
for the execution. She took great pains 
to look attractive. Near the Forest of 
Vincennes an upright post and 12 men 
waited, just as they had waited for 
Nurse Cavell at Brussels. 

“Mata-Hari will die as splendidly as 
she has lived,” she declared, opening 
her costly fur coat to receive the dozen 
bullets. 


I have only one life to 





SOLDIERS GIVEN FREE SERVICE 


The privilege of sending free radio mes- 
sages across the Pacific to San Francisco 
is now enjoyed by regular army soldiers in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. At San Fran- 
cisco the messages are mailed to the ad- 
dressees. This postage is the only ex- 
pense involved. In emergency cases the 
messages can be placed on land lines at 
San Francisco, but the sender must pay a 
charge for that. The new service is known 
as the “Apronstring Net” because of the 
large number of “Dear Ma” letters sent. 
There is no limitation on the number of 
messages sent by a soldier so long as they 
are for family or social purposes. Business 
letters cannot be sent by the free service. 
The service, however, is open to relatives 
who wish to send messages to their 
in Hawaii or the Philippines. Soldiers in 
the signal corps in the Philippines devel- 
oped the sending and receiving sets used 
out of-scrap material and bits of salvage. 
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We start you 
In business 
\ jand help you succeed 


New plan. No experience or 

capital needed. e furnish 

qrorything. speich or ful] time. 
You can easily make 


450. 100 weelely 






Write 
at Once 


MADISON CORPORATION, 560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to he held during 1928. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
New York. Address: 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SPARE TIME PROFITS| 


STEADY INCOME FROM A BOARD! 


New! Tested! Proven! One hour’s work weekly 
handles Neighborhood Advertising Bulletin Board: tre- 
mendous success wherever installed; earns $9 a week, 
2 boards $18 a week. No cost to operate; no merchan- 
dise to buy; small initial expense collected first week: 
practically no work; permanent steady income. Com 
plete information, elaborate drawings, signs, etc., for 
$1.00 stamps, money-order or check. We have nothing 
else to sell; you take no chance; satisfaction guaran 


teed or money back. Get busy with your own business. 
LEE CO., R359, 500 Fifth Avenue., New York City 
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ERVES? 


Are You enews Soeee Fatigued? Worried? 
? Constipation. indigestion, 
cold sweats, dizzy s ies and sex weakness are caused by NERVE 
EXHAUSTION? ugs, tonics and medicines can not Re > 
weak, sick nerves! My Free —_— tells how to retain Vig 
Calmness and Self Confidence. Enclose 25c for mailin ne. 


RICHARD D BLACKSTONE, N-126, Flatiron Bldg., N.Y. 
UNDERGROUND 
TREASURES 


HOW AND WHERE 
TO FIND THEM 


This SECRET may mean your FORTUNE. 
FREE PARTICULARS. WRITE TODAY. 


MODEL CO., 835 ComoBldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
=» Models for All Needs 


ty The COLSON Co. | ws 


281 Cedar St., Elyria, O 


AGENTS—We en te So en ee 


Fines my Z ed Extra ts,PureFe 
Write for De at mile. Perkins Products, rs 7, eee aa ‘Nebr. 
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ANO LIVER 
TROUBLES 
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CONSTIPATI 














PILES 


|} CAUSE MANY DISEASES 
due to constant strain on Sympathetic Nervous System. 


Medicines, Hot Springs or Surgery avail you nothing. 
You will never be rid of such troubles until your piles are 
eured. The proof of this is, you have never gotten any per- 
manent relief, and you cannot so long as you have PILES. 


I cure every case of Piles I treat by my Mild 
Non-Surgical Treatment or you need not pay mea 
My treatment has been tested over 27 years and 
cme” thousands of former sufferers in all parts of the United 
States testify to a complete cure. 


cent. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOK ON 
RECTAL DISEASES and CURING 
PILES WITHOUT SURGERY. 


; CANCER 
\ Tweencatcus 
ceek CAUSED BY PILES DR. MeCLEARY 882 Elms Boulevard, 





Names sent on request. 


FREE 


Excelsior Springs, Me. 
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Don’t keep on Coughing— 
Stop It! 


—Metro Studio 


Mrs. W. P. Smith 


Macon, Ga.—‘“I caught cold and de- 
veloped a severe cough. It would be 
much worse at night. Some nights I 
would cough the whole night long— 
could not sleep nor get any rest, and 
would be all tired out when morning 
came. I grew thin, weak and nervous, 
and was in very poor health when I 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, but by the time I had 
taken four bottles I was entirely well 
of my bronchial trouble and cough, 
and the nervousness had disappeared. 
I grew well and strong, have never had 
another spell of the kind since.”—Mrs. 
W. P. Smith, 114 Duncan Ave. 

Ask your nearest druggist for Doc- 
tor Pierce’s Discovery, in tablets or 
liquid, or send 10c for trial pkg. of tab- 
lets to Dr. Pierce’s Clinic, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pathfinder Watch ' 





This is a great watch. Not only is it a 
reliable timekeeper but it carries in the 
crown a patented compass which is not just 
a toy but a dependable instrument scien- 
tifically tested and accurate. The watch is 
made and guaranteed by the Ingraham Co., 
of Bristol, Conn., one of the oldest concerns 
in this country, who have been in business 
over a century. This wonderful watch is 
appropriately named “Pathfinder”; it is a 
worldbeater. It is made in the popular 14- 
size model, has polished nickelplated case, 
open face and “unbreakable” crystal (though 
of course you can’t jump on it). The hands 
are set by pushing the compass-crown back- 
ward a little and at the same time pulling 
it out. This is just the watch for boys who 
appreciate a novelty and it is carried by 
thousands of men when at work or when 
they go on trips. Many prominent magazines 
and newspapers have recommended the 
“Pathfinder” watch as something very nifty. 
It has a high reputation. Owing to its 
name, we will give this fine watch as a 
present to you. All you have to do is to get 
two of your neighbors who are not now 
taking the Pathfinder to hand you $1 each 
for this paper 52 weeks. Send the $2 and 
addresses to us and we will forward you 
the “Pathfinder” patent compass-watch post- 
paid. Now get busy and make your spare 
time count. Offer not good outside 48 states. 
Address Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington. ~ 
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Nothing is 


Ulysses S. Guyer, a representative from 
Kansas, recently recalled an incident which 
gives us an interesting glimpse of the early 
history of aviation. His text was suggested 
by a ride over Washington with Col. Lind- 
bergh. In the fall of 1895 Guyer returned 
home for a vacation from the University of 
Kansas where he was studying law. His 
father, Rev. Joseph Guyer, had just received 
a visit from an old friend, Bishop Milton 
Wright of the United Brethren Church. 

These two men, declared Rep. Guyer .in 
a speech in Congress, had been born in the 
same year—1828—just a century ago; they 
had been boyhood and manhood friends, 
and they had preached in the same church 
for more than a quarter of a century. “I 
remember,” the speaker said, “how my 
father laughed at Bishop Wright because 
he said his boys were going to perfect a 
flying machine that would fly; how the 
venerable bishop had described that old 
biplane; how the boys had built a slide 
on the side of a sand dune; how one of 
them would lie down on the lower part 
of the plane while the other pushed him 
off; and that when he reached the bottom 
of the slide he had gained sufficient mo- 
mentum to keep the air 25, 50, and some- 
times 100 feet. And then, with all the 
audacity and finality of one who has demon- 
strated a proposition in geometry, Milton 
Wright exclaimed: ‘When Wilbur and 
Orville find an agent to drive that machine, 
they’ll fly like birds!” 

That conversation in central Kansas 33 
years ago makes a dramatic story now. 
“When Wilbur and Orville find an agent 
to drive that machine, they'll fly like birds!” 
Ye gods, what foolish things even bishops 
can say! “That,” said Rep. Guyer, “was 
where my father laughed. The whole 
world laughed. Flying had been the jest 
of the ages since Icarus blossomed out in 
Greek mythology. The highest expression 
of impossibility was: ‘You might just as 
well try to fly,’ an expression so deeply 
rooted that it still persists in our language. 

“T wonder what my father would Jhave 
thought if, in a moment of prophetic vision, 
Milton Wright should have told him that, 
before a third of a century had fallen into 
the abyss of the past, a boy five and twenty 
years of age would in 33 hours wrap about 
his youthful brow the chaplet of immortal 
fame by conquering the old Atlantic and 
cheating its hungry billows, and landing 
safely in the field of Le Bourget in Paris.” 

Then, addressing the Speaker of the 
House, Rep. Guyer asked: “What are we 
going to do next? They tell me, Sir, that 
they are going to dig down into the dusty 
archives of dead and forgotten centuries 
and reproduce the voices of those whose 
tongues have been sealed by the silence of 
death for thousands of years. They tell 
me that they will reproduce the golden 








Even with sidecars motorcycles upset so 

easily that at races the occupant of the “bath- 

tub” leans out to provide the necessary 
balance when rounding a curve. 
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Impossible 


voice of him who hurled his thund 
at Philip of Macedon. That they w 
produce the voice of Him who wal! 
the side of the tideless sea of Galik 

“Impossible! you say. Of cours: 
impossible. That was precisely wh 
father told Milton Wright in 1895 
the airplane. There is nothing imp 
if the intellect of man centers upon 
thinks and dreams about it long e: 
I repeat it, there is nothing impossil 
you have any respect for your rep. 
as a prophet, erase that word ‘impo 
from your vocabulary. There is n 
raise for America as long as 
filled with youth that looks straig] 
the sun, gazes across the far and 
stretches of the sky, clear-eyed, clean 
lion-hearted, like that unconquerab! 
ing of the air, like that incomparable 
unafraid.” 


FAMOUS FRANKLIN TREE 

John. Bartram, who was born in 
sylvania in 1699, is known as the “| 
of American botany.” Linnaeus termed 
“the greatest natural botanist in the w 
In 1765 Bartram traveled throug! 
Southern colonies and near Ft. Barri: 
Ga., he discovered a rare and bea 
flowering shrub or small tree of the (a- 
mellia family. He named it the Franklin 
tree, in honor of “that patron of science 
and truly great and distinguished character, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin.” 

Strangely enough, the Franklin tre 
never been found growing wild anyw 
else. It was never seen around Ft. Bar- 
rington after about 1790. Fortuna 
Bartram’s son William, who was with his 
father when he discovered the Franklin 
tree and who later became a noted natural- 
ist himself, later returned and gathered 
some seeds of the shrub and planted them 
in his garden in Philadelphia. Only a sin- 
gle seedling survived. This one had been 
transplanted to an acid corner in the gar- 
den. It grew into a good-sized tree, and, 
multiplied by cuttings, is the source of all 
the Franklin trees that government ex 
have been able to locate. 

TREASURE TROVE 

James Garner and Harry Brow: 
Astoria, Ore., were digging for clams 
they found a ball of wax-like subs 
weighing almost five pounds. It was 
identified as ambergris and the me! 
$8,000 for it. 

When Frank Dittmar, of Modesto, Cal, 
drove his ax into the roots of a tree r 
his ranch he burst open a sheepskin bag 
containing $1,000 in double eagles. 
believed the gold was hidden by a | 
in the early days of California. 

While looking for work Andrew Lu! 
sky, of Brooklyn, N. Y., found a 
containing $52,000. He took the n 
to the bank where it Helonged and re 
$1,500 reward besides a job. 

Digging in his basement looking 
rats, Ole Lingen, of Stanley, Wis., un¢ 
ed a jar containing 386 silver dollars. 
dated before 1900. 

When a “rock” at Macomb, III., was 
cidentally scratched copper was expos 
view. It proved to be one of the larges! 
copper nuggets ever found in this country; 
containing about 3,000 pounds of pure 
copper. 





Davis E. Kauffman, of Philadelphia, w0" 
the “highest” position the government ¢a! 
give. He was chosen minister to Bolivia 
where he will be located at La Paz which !5 
12,500 feet above sea level. 
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Public Notice 


Sufferers of 
Rheumatism 


can learn of a recent European dis- 

ywwery that has brought relief to thou- 
sands who suffered from Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Gout and Lumbago. 
Write for FREE information. 








Physicians Publishing Co. 


600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 61, New York City 














$5,000 to $15,000 Year 


en capable of and ambitious to earn big 
ney wanted, as local salesmen and dis- 
itors for “Cat’s Eyes.’’ Wonderful new 
ntion. Sensational sales wherever ine 
trodut ced. Gives comfort, convenience, safe- 
ty to night driving. Positive success. Write 
quick for facts. BURTON MANUFACTURING 
pooureres, 500 W. Canfield, Detroit, Mich. 














I positively guarantee my 
great successtul compound 
Safely relieves many obsti- 
nate irregular conditions and abnor- 
mal disorders in 3 to 5 days. No 


W ( inconvenience or interference with 


{ail $2.00, Double strength $3.00. Booklet FREE, Write 

Or. A G. Southington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

HAY FEVER and CATARRH 

l ASTH M Sufferers, INDIAN HERB, smoke like 
. ! WONDERFUL RESULTS. $1.00 for large bx 

THE VARNEL CO.,155 No. Angeleno Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


SUFFERING 











» @\|Make Up Your Own 
; Magazine Club 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
’ thirteen popular magazines listed below and in addition 
in a yearly subscription to THE PATHFINDER. These 
magazines afford a great variety of good wholesome 
reading. Through this easy method of ordering you 


| actually get your magazines at cost. Here is the offer: 


42° 


. - BIG 
; SIX Magazines 


Select Your Five Favorites 


1 Woman’s World 

2 Successful Farming 

3 Modern Homemaking 

4 Household Magazine 

5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Magazine 
7 Farm Life 

8 The Farm Journal 

. 9 Farm & Fireside 

10 Capper’s Farmer 

: 11 American Swineherd 
12 American Poultry Journal 
13 People’s Home Journal 


: and 
| X The Pathfinder 
it Is Easy to Order 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above and 
check the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then clip the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 

CLIP. THIS. HANDY ORDER BLANK 


THE PATHFINDER PUB. cO., Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me the magazines 
ses represented by the following numbers which I have checked 
try, with an [X] including the Pathfinder for one year. 


© WB) 1/2/3 [45] 6) 7] 8] 9 |40)11/12]13 


Write Your Name & Address Ptainly 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Newspaper Views 








Lynn Item—After all is said and done 
in Congress more is said than done. 
Lansing State Journal—The June bride 


and the sweet girl graduate are now seri- 


ously considering going into training for 
the high jump. 
Florence (Ala.) Herald—Speaking of 


crimes, most juries appear to have no posi- 
tive convictions on the subject. 


have found 
under a red 
of them are 


News—Scientists 
germs increase their speed 
light. Certainly, and some 
driving automobiles. 


Detroit 





Detroit News—It isn’t hard to pick to- 
morrow’s great diplomat. He’s the kid 
selected to call on the old lady when the 
$1.50 baseball drops over the fence into 
her pansies. 

Charlotte News—The wets have a new 
name for the Statue of Liberty. They call 
it the Statue of Limitations. 


Louisville Times—One thing that may 
be kept indefinitely without spoiling is the 
temper. 





Mineral Wells (Tex.) Index--What some 
fathers call their babies at night is not the 
name on the birth certificate. 


Everybody’s Weekly (London)—Trotzky 
is described as being a man of very few 
words. And after looking at a Russian 
dictionary we don’t blame him. 


Valley City (N.Dak.) Times-Record—One 
kind of flood control that seems to be out 
of the question is a workable plan to con- 
trol the flood of oratory in the Senate. 


San Diego Union—President Coolidge 
praises Andrew Jackson as the outstanding 
example of a good Democrat—Jackson hav- 
ing died on June 8, 1845. 


Springfield Sun—The prohibition depart- 
ment intends to “dry up” the Kansas City 
and Houston conventions “so far as pos- 
sible” It is no more than right that the 
delegates remain sober long enough to give 
prohibition their hearty indorsement. 


Toledo Blade—We can’t understand why 
anybody should boast of a family tree that 
has quit blooming. 


Portland Express—The Socialist party 
has its candidates in the field and platform 
all built, and that is about all it has to do. 


Springfield Sun—Summer dresses have 
not yet put in an appearance, but they 
won't be long. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—“Knees to 
peek from below Paris skirts,” says a fash- 
ion note. Peek nothin’! They’ll lift the 
curtain and look right out. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—No fiend for statis- 
tics has yet come forward with information 
about how women spend the time they 
save by wearing bobbed hair. 


Omaha Bee News—Physicians having 
caused a tremendous increase in the price 
of liver by recommending it to anemics, 
we hope they will not discover anything 
remedial in ham and cabbage. 





Washington Star—The primary system 
may not assist in clarifying a campaign, 
but it makes it longer and more exciting. 





Girls are growing taller. Harding Scholle, 
director of the Museum of the City of 
New York, has discovered that the average 
girl of 14 today is taller than her mother. 
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Stop Getting 
Up Nights 


[* YOU get up many times at night by 
reason of Bladder Trouble, have pains 
in back, weakness or dizziness, general 
debility, painful, smarting and difficult 
urination, lack of control of urine, er 
symptoms of prostate trouble, try 
PALMO GLOBULES. This remarkable 
treatment has been used successfully by 
thousands. So confident that it will suc- 
ceed, we will send a trial treatment AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE to any sufferer who 
has never used it. No obligation or 
cost. Write today. 


THE PALMO COMPANY 
Dept. X-15 Battle Creek, Mich. 


uUASTH 


Stop coughing, choking and wheezing— 
shortness of breath; sleepless nights. Don’t 
be discouraged. These ailments will yield 
to proper treatment. Send at once for 
FREE trial offer and be convinced. 
SANFORD CO. Dept.784 St. Joseph, Mich. 


HEALS LEGS 


Viscose Method for Varicose Veins, Open ,= 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swollen Legs, Milk Leg, 
Poor Circulation, Leg E heals by in- 
creasingslow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 
while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. 

DR. P.F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in Light. time at home making ay cards. 
pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
and supply you with work. 
lay for full particulars. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg,,Toronto, Can. 
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2 Rm Ta No 
bow fimake Medicated Ear Drum 
GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Ine.) 
9 Hoffman Bidg., 2589 Woodward, Detroit, Mieh. 
AST AND HAY FEVER 
I will send — sGeces a $1.25 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FRE wae li it 
satisfies s¢nd me $1.25. If not your report can arge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys. Kansas 
REVER or NO PAY 
OR: med cs on trial. Can 
OU secretly, Guaranteed to banish forever all 
whiskey, 4 gin, wine, jomebrew, moonshine 
ATORIES. "Ste N- 40 BALTIMORE, MD 
TOBACCO <:. Or Soutt Habit 
ed Or Ni No > Pay 
ph hy 4 
Gone $1: scares a cthinn if'tt fails, Uced by ove 
to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now 
for free book ‘‘Getting Ahead.’’ 
AGENTS S&S: FREE tase* 
Our CASE. 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
La DERMA COQ., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
table booklet 
of our santa products poe rt 
chanical rubber goods. DIANA SPEC. CO., DEPT. P5, 250 W. 54 ST., 
Earn $25 WEEKL spare time, writing tor news papers 
ails FREE, Press Reporting 
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STOPPED =” 
Pay 

Rc. RUS HABIT 

paregoric. leudeum Costs $2.60. 
500. ‘000 Men Haren, Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG: CO..85 So. C St., Boston, Mass. 
MARRIED WOMEN 2! 2: 
magazines. Exp. unnecessary. De- 


inst., 1261, St. Louis, Mo 
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; LUCID INTERVALS 





AMERICA’S BUILDERS 


Morgan G. Sanders, representative from 
Texas, told this one at a meeting of the 
Mississippi State Society at Washington. 
It seems that a candidate for a minor office 
in the Lone Star State was not much of.a 
public speaker. As soon as he rose to 
his feet he forgot what he wanted to say. 
Finally a veteran politician suggested that 
the office-seeker make notes on long slips 
of paper and stick them in his inside coat 
pocket so that the notes would project 
just a little out of the opening. Then, ex- 
plained the well-wishing friend it would 
be possible for the speaker, unknown to 
his audience, to follow his thoughts by 
reference to the notes in a seeming un- 
conscious opening of his coat. The embryo 
tried it. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began on his 
initial effort. “Let us hark back to the 
very beginning of this great nation and 
see who have helped build it up to its 
present important position in the world’s 
affairs. First there was——” 

Here he opened his coat as a gesture 
and caught a glimpse of his notes. 

Ks George Washington. Next in im- 
portance there came two men who contrib- 
uted much to our early history. They 
were “<4 

Again the hidden notes were consulted. 
am Hamilton and ‘Jefferson. Coming 
further up the line we find three other in- 
dividuals who have helped make America 
what it is today. I refer to - 

Here the coat was again slyly thrown 
back. 

“Hart, Schaffner & Marx!” 


Knott—Did you understand the scientific 
lecture you attended last night? 

Knight—No, but it makes no difference. 
My ticket didn’t cost me anything. 


The kitchenware demonstrator 
to call the next day. 

“That’s my busy day,” said Mrs. Jordan. 
“I usuaily have so much to do that you 
would probably find me in a whirligig.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, madam,” the demon- 
strator replied. “I am used to seeing house- 
wives in their kimonas. 


wanted 


Girl—Can my little brother have your 
horn, or do you still need it?—Berlin Illu- 
strirte Zeitung. 


Guff—He’s a model young man. I can’t 
imagine why he keeps us waiting this way. 

Duff—He must be a “Model A”—he’s so 
long coming. 


Contributor—I have a manuseript here 
which I offered you a year ago. 

Editor—If I refused ita year ago, why 
do you bring it back again? 

Contributor—You have had a another 
year’s experience since then. 


Al Falfa—Well, we cured our city friends 
of comin’ out every week-end and livin’ 
off of us, when we wanted to go away fer 
a little change ourselves. 

Timothy Hay—Is that so, Al? 
manage it? 

Al—Instead of feedin’ ’em on fried chick- 
en and such-like delicacies, we gave ’em 
canned goods from the store, the same’s 
they was used to. 


How’d ye 


Mrs. Alden (to new cook)—Matilda, 
where’s the trunk you said you would bring? 

Matilda—Oh, I usually leaves that at 
the station the first week. 

Asker—Wouldn’t you like to be rich 
enough to do as you please? 

Teller—If I was that rich I would have 
to do as my wife pleased. 


Mother Hubbard—I think I shall make 
an artist of my little boy. 

Friend—Has he any special aptitude for 
that profession? q 

Mother Hubbard—I should say. 
go three days without eating. 


He can 


Exasperated Angler—For 10 minutes now 
that confounded fish has been nibbling at 
this bait! 

Wife (placidly)—What an example to us, 
dear—the way we hurry over our meals!— 
London Humorist. 


Ted—Apples are very high at the grocery 
stores. 

Ned—Yes, because they are scarce in the 
wholesale market. 

Ted—But I read that the crop was enor- 
mous—that heavy laden trees were left un- 
touched in the orchards. 

Ned—Yes, with such a big crop it doesn’t 
pay to pick them. 


Employer—Dismuke, I want you to know 
that when I am not here you are the laziest 
man in the office. 





CONSOLED 
Allie B. Roan, Pasadena, Cal. 











Out into the starlight dim 

One summer eve strolled I and Jim. 
There the story that he told 

Was new to me though ages old. 

*Twas joy to hear my praises sung; 

I listened to his flattering tongue 

Till I promised I would marry him— 
Ah! that was when *twas I and Jim. 


The marriage ceremony through 

Then JIM to vast importance grew; 
Not even we do worthwhile things, 

Me, my and mine’s the tune he sings. 
So let it be, ’'m well content, 

That husband came and lover went; 

A lover’s kiss with rapture thrills, 

But husband’s checks do pay the bills, 
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Grace—Can you keep a secret? 
Maud—Why? Have you got 0: 
can’t keep? 


“Have you heard Peewit’s story 
he fought off three ruffians single | 
999 


yesterday ? 
“Yes, I told it to him the day befor 


Mother Bee—Look at that coupk 
there! Aren’t they acting scandal 
I suppose it’s their honeymoon. 

Grandma Bee—Honeymoon nothin 
doubt if they have even enough » 
start housekeeping on. 


Smart-Aleck—How many. legs has 
calling the tail a leg? 

Sweet Innocence—Five. 

Smart-Aleck—No, four. 
a leg doesn’t make it one. 


Calling tl 


Bozo—Why is it I never see you r 
the Daily Tabloid any more? 
« Bimbo—I found they used all their 
in each issue to contradict what th: 
printed the day before, so they h: 
room left for any news. 


Catherine—Edward, I 
with the farmers now. 

Edward—How so, darling? 

Catherine—Why, it’s been so cold 
seeds in my window-box simply 
come up. 


can symp 


Bragga—The greatest success of m 
reer was when I sang “Adieu to Lit 
the Metropolitan. 

Lady Fair—Then 
after all? 


they didn’t kill 


Hart—Look, there goes Metler. H 
is printed on his face. 

Smart—Yes, with ~ some 
typographical errors. 


allowan: 


Swimming Teacher—Now, don’t | 
a hollow body can’t sink. Next less 
show you how easy-it is to keep you: 
above water. 


Mrs. Newrich—I just bought the lov 
antique you ever saw—a desk. It’s wo 
fully decorated and it has a real 
drawer. 

Mrs. Nayber—How ritzy! Did it 
belong to some famous person? 

Mrs. Newrich—I should say not! D 
think I would buy old second-hand 
ture. This is the latest thing out. 
salesman assured me it had just come | 
the factory. 


Jacobs—Is Rakemann getting read) 
the fishing season? 

Brearley—Well, I saw him buying °" 
enlarging device for his camera. 


Regge feet 











